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BURIED ALIVE. 


BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT, 








N the night of the 17th of July, 
1848, a very curious adventure 
befell two men, quite unknown 
to each other, quite antipodical 
in character and calling, and 
dwelling in entirely different 
quarters of a large city, whose 
name we do not, for very suffi- 
cient reasons, intend to specify. 

The first of the men in every 
sense of the word, was the Rev- 
erend Thomas Wharton, a cler- 
gyman of the Episcopal Church, 
with, as some of his opponents 
whispered, a strong inclination 
to journey upon ohe of the many 
roads that leads toRome. For 
the rest, he was a bachelor, a scholar, incambent of 
a wealthy city parish, and altogether a very sensible 
and respectable person. 

This reverend gentlieman’s adventure fell in this 
wise: Sitting alone in his study at something after 
nine o’clock, and indulging in a mild clerical Havana 
with which he was wont tosolace his solitude, he was 
interrupted by the servant bringing him a card, upon 
which were pencilled these words: 

‘‘ Will the Rev. Mr. Wharton accompany the bear- 
er for the purpose of performing the sacred duties of 
his calling toward a daughter of his church?” 

* No, but really this is very odd—‘ sacred duties ’— 
‘daughter of my church ’—what can it all mean?” 
murmured the Rev. Thomas, turning to the demure 
little maid waiting for an answer. F 

““Who is the bearer, Ellen? Who brought this 
card?” 

“A man in a carriage, sir; I don’t know his name. 
He said he was to wait for an answer, but could not 
leave his horses to come in.” 

“A servant—well, Ellen, I am called to a sick per- 
son, and may not be at home for an hour or 80; you 
Can say that to any one who calls, and you will sit 
up for me, if you please.” 

* Yes sir.” ‘ 

“It is a very strange affair, really, but I suppose I 
ought not to refuse—sacred duty, and—” 

And so murmuring while he made his prepara- 
tions for departure, the Rev. Thomas bade his de- 
mure handmaiden good-evening, and went down the 
steps. 

The summer night was close and hot, black and 
starless, so that coming from his own well-lighted 
house the clergyman could barely distinguish the 
outline and nothing of the features of the man who 
stood beside the open carriage door, and touching his 
hat, said, in a low voice: 

‘“‘ Please step right in, sir. We're rather late, any- 
way.” ’ 

‘* Where are you to take me, what street and num- 
ber, Imean?” mildly inquired Mr. Wharton, bis foot 
upon the steps. 

“A little piece out of town, sir, just over the 
bridge, and—” 

The rest of the answer was lost in the crash of the 
closing door, which indeed nearly caught the cleri- 
cal heel in its impatient slam, and the carriage start- 
ed off at a rattling pace. The darkness was so in- 
tense that, try as he might, the reverend passenger 
could distinguish nothing beyond the carriage win- 
dows, except the monotonous recurrence of the gas- 
lights, and after a while even these failed, and the 
altered and deadened roll of the wheels told that they 
had passed from the city pavements to a country 
road. For in the distance the clocks struck ten, and 
Mr. Wharton thrust his head far out of the window 
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in another vain attempt to distinguish his locality. 
Nothing but the dim vision of roadside trees droop- 
ing toward the carriage, which at this moment jlted 
over a stone in such a manner as to knock the cleri- 
cal head against the window frame, causinga sudden 
withdrawal of the injured organ, and an exclamation 
of annoyance which Mr. Wharton would not have 
used in his vestry meeting. A few moments later 
the carriage stopped, and the driver dismounting, 
threw open the door. Mr. Wharton eagerly looked 
out, but no lights, no outline of a house were visible. 

‘* What is this, driver? there is no house here!”’ 
exclaimed he, rather sternly, for the adventure was 
becoming a little annoying. 

**Can’t drive up to the house, sir; but it’s only a 
step through a little garden. Will you please get 
out, sir?” 

** Well—you are to wait for me, I suppose.” 

**1’1l show you up to the house, sir, being it’s rather 
a blind way, with the bushes and all,” replied the 
driver, fastening his horses‘to a post with whose lo- 
cality he seemed familiar. This operation effected, 
the driver brushed past Mr. Wharton, and opened a 
little gate, saying: 

‘This way, sir; and keep close to me.” 

«Pivided between growing doubts and awakening 
curiosity, the clergyman silently obeyed, and tracked 
his guide through a wilderness of shrubs, across a 
garden of considerable extent, among trees, over 
grass and gravel, until the idea suddenly occurred to 
him that he must have retraced his steps several 
times, and that he was being led around in this man- 
ner for the purpose of confusing him. But before he 
could put this idea into words, his guide paused 
abruptly, unlatched a door in the blank wall of 
denser darkness, which suggested that they had arriv- 
ed at the house, and muttered: 

“Tread softly, and speak low, we’re inside the 
house now.” 

*‘ But why do you enter in this—” 

* Quick, sir, if you please,” interrupted the guide, 
and led the way through several rooms and passages 
all perfectly dark, until finally he opened the door of 
@ small room furnished as a sitting-room, and light- 
ed with a solitary candle behind a porcelain shade. 

‘‘ Wait here, sir,’’ said he, holding the door until 


_| Mr. Wharton had entered, and then closing it with a 


click which at once attracted the clergyman’s atten- 
tion. Seizing the handle, he turned and pulled it 
violently, and it was fast, and the Rev. Thomas found 
himself in the positior of a trapped rat. 
“Abominable! This is really outrageous—here!’’ 
And again he shook the door, but now more as an 


-| expression of extreme indignation than with any 


hope of release. He still was doing so, when anoth- 
er door at the side of the room as quietly opened, 
and a tall, gray-haired man, the upper part of his 
face concealed by a black silk cap, the lower by a 
heavy white beard, stood upon the threshold. To 
him turned the irate prisoner. 

** Sir, are yon the master of this house?” 

“IT am very happy to welcome the Rev. Mr. Whar- 
ton to it, and hope he will excuse the manner of his 
coming, and also the inadvertence of my servant in 
not removing the catch from the latch of that door 
before closing it,” said the new-comer, with such 
perfect suavity of manner, that Mr. Wharton instant- 
ly recovered his own. 

‘+I am happy, as indeed it is my duty, to offer as- 
sistance and the consolations of religion to such as 
apply for them in any proper manner,” said he, with 
dignity. ‘* But you will not be surprised at my ask- 
ing 4n explanation of the very singular incidents 
connected with my visit here to-night—” 

**]1 do not wonder in the least, dear and reverend 
sir,” replied the host, in the same tone. ** But, never- 
theless, I find it impossible t» give that explanation. 
All which I am at liberty to say ia this: there is un- 
der thie roof a woman about to die, and it is her de- 
sire, and that of her friends, that she shoald die a 
wife. You are here to-night for the purpose of per- 
for:ning first her marriage and then her burial ser- 





vice—” 








‘‘ Her burial service before she is dead!” interposed 
the clergyman, with horror. 

“It is probably the only one that will be perform- 
ed over her, as circumstances do not allow us to re- 
main here after to-morrow morning,” replied the 
other, coldly. “‘ But if spiritual etiquette forbids this, 
you can at least read the prayers for the dying over 
this unhappy daugbter of the church?” 

*¢* Daughter of the church,’ ’’ repeated Wharton, 


mechanically. ‘Is this the person referred to upon 
that card?” 
“Yes. She is a daughter of the Established 


Church, and you are a clergyman of the same per- 
suasion, are you not?” 

‘Yes, but—”’ 

“JT cannot wait, sir, to argue the point,’ inter- 
posed the elder man, haughtily. ‘The whole mat- 
ter is here; this woman will be married to-night, 
and cannot live longer than the next sunrise; she 
desires the services of a clergyman, and time does 
not allow us to look for another. Will you refuse her 
the consolations of religion al such a time?” 

‘Surely not,” replied Wharton, fervently. ‘That 
is, if she really wishes for my services—if she is act- 
ing as a free agent, and there is really no time for 
more decorous arrangements. I must see the lady, 


Jhowever—” 


* “Hush exclaimed the master of the house, hold- 
ing up a hand, and, coloring with indignation*at the 
disrespectful tone of the interruption, the clergyman 
listened to the roll of carriage-wheels appareutly at 
a considerable distance. 

**We shall not be vobliged to wait much longer, 
but for the present I must leave you to yourself, sir, 
praying that you will excuse this seeming discourte- 
ousness.”” And with this hasty apology, the gray- 
haired man hastily left the room, apparently forget- 
ting that he still left his guest a prisoner. 

Having now conducted our first and most important 
hero to his destination, and left him in a position of 
safety and seclusion, let us return to our original 
statement, that not only the Reverend Thomas Whar- 
ton mét with a surprising adventure upon the even- 
ing of the 17th of July, year and place aforesaid, but 
that another person went through a similar experi- 
ence. . 

The name of this gentleman was Dick Radway, and 
when we add that his profession was one of light 
porter, or carrier of small packages, letters and mes- 
sages within the limits of the city and adjoining 
suburbs, it will at once be conceded that our first 
statement as to his social position and pursuits being 
thoroughly opposed to those of the Rev. Thonas, was 
but simpte truth, and that nothing coull be more 
unlikely than any fraternity or association between 
them. Fate, however, has a feminine love of sur- 
prises, and here was one of her most startling ones. 

Dick Radway, then, was a fresh, fair, tight-built 
young fellow, country-born and city-bred, which we 
take to be the best recipe for growing a man, rising 
four-and-twenty, merry as acricket, and almost as 
intellectual, and yet with plenty of shrewdness in 
matters of business, and a plenty of Yankee wit and 
impudence. In business he already stood for him- 
self, and owned his horse and light wagon. He was 
withal a bachelor, and in no haste to bind himself to 
one amonz the many objects of his admiration. 

So Dick Radway, lounging upon one of the bridges 
of his own native city in the delicious twilight of the 
summer day, saw a gentleman, apparently young 
and elegant, and possibly handsome, had it not been 
for a superabandant growth of red hair upon his 
head, cheeks, chin and upper lips, in tact, very little 
else was to be noticed in looking at this gentleman, 
except red hair, a pair of spectacles, and a suit of 
quiet brown clothes. 

“ A foreign chap,” said Dick Radway to himself, 
as he lounged upon the rail, and watched this gen- 
tleman slowly walking toward him. Close beside 
him the stranger paused. 

**D» you know where I can find a man to do an 
errand fur me?” inquired he, somewhat abruptly. 

** Yes sir; I do errands myself, it’s my business,” 
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said Dick, standing up straight, and looking at his 
customer. 

“I think I saw you driving acart to-day,” said the 
stranger. . 

‘“* Wagon, sir. I’m a light porter, sort of city ex- 
press, you know. Like enough you saw me, but I 
féver saw you before.” 

“T dare say not, what is your name, my friend?” 

“Dick Radway, number—” 

* Are yOu a married man?” d 

“No. What's that to do with the business?” 

“How do you live? I mean where and with 
whom ?” pursued the stranger, slipping his finger in- 
to his waistcoat pocket, and taking out a gold coin 
which he quietly put in the porter’s reluctant hand. 

‘*I board at the Elm Street Hotel. What’s this 
for? It’s five dollars, aint it?” asked Dick, examin- 
ing the coin by the fading light of the western sky. 

** Yes, it’s a sovereign, which is about the same 
thing, and I gave it to you as a token of good-will on 
my part,” said the stranger. 

‘*Q~yes!”’ replied Dick, with a strong accent of 
incredulity. “ Well, what do you want?” 

“Suppose we walk along a little way; I should 
like to have some talk with you, if you are notin” 
haste,” said the stranger, turning toward ‘the conn- 
try, and walking slowly along. 

“T’m in no hurry, and you've a right to five dollars 
worth of talk, if you can get that much ont of me,” 
said Dick Radway, laughing in his devil-may-care 
fashion, and already ceasing to wonder at his com- 
panion’s oddity. * . : 

“ Tell me then what your business is like,” began 
the stranger. And so with leading questions on his* 
part, and careless confidences on Dick’s, the talk 
went on for half an hour or 80, until the pair had 
strolled beyond the bridge, and for some distance 
along the dusty road beyond, then the light porter, 
halting, said: 

“Well, [ suppose this is your road home, but it 
aint mine, and if you’ve got your money’s worth, I 
reckon I’ll take the back track towards Elm Street.” 

“Ono, Radway, I have not begun yet. I have 
only been making acquaintance, sv far, introducing 
myself, as it were,” said the stranger, with a grim 
smile, and at the same time putting his hand be- 
neath Dick’s arm with a sort of supercilious famil- 
jiarity. ‘‘ We are just coming to business now.” 

“O, we are? Well, what’s the job?” asked reck- 
less Dick, walking on again, bat shaking off the oth- 
er’s band. 

* Radway, would you like ten thousand dollars, 
and a handsome wife?” 

“Would I? Well, you bet your pile on that,” re- 
plied Dick, rather contemptuously, for he thought 
the joke a poor one, but the stranger answered com- 
posedly: 

“They are ready for you on certain conditions.” 

‘“ What are the conditions?” asked Dick, growing 
a little excited, and pausing t» look into his com- 
panion’s face, now almost hidden by the gathering 
gloom. 

‘* They are very simple. You are to promise not to 
speak to your bride for the first three days of your 
marriage, or to allow her to speak to you, in fact, to 
allow her to believe you deat and dumb. Also, you 
are not, for the same space of time, to go out of the 

house where you are married, or even to unclose the 
shutters, or in any other manner to look out. "You 
will remain in perfect séclasion with your wife, 
during that time. Afterwards you are your own 
master.”’ 

“And the ten thousand dollars?” asked Dick, 
cautiously. 

** Will be paid as soon as the ceremony is perform- 
ed,” replied the unknown. - 

“The woman is pretty?” asked the porter. 

** Very beautifal.’’ 

* Young?” 

** Not yet twenty.” 

* G wd character?” 

“‘She has hardly seen six men in her life, and is as 








innocent as a baby.” 
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“Then why the deuce do you want to buy a hus- 
band for her in this style?’’ blurted Dick, fairly as- 
tonished, 

* That is a secret. Ten thousand dollars ought to 
satisfy a good deal of curiosity,” replied the unknown, 
coldly. 

“That’s so. Téen—thousand—dollars! I might 
buy into the Methusaleh Express Company, and 
make as much money as old Noah himself. I might—” 

“You might do almost anything you chose in 
this country with your native talent and ten thou- 
sand dollars to back it, and you will never cease to 
repent if you allow this chance to go by, I can assure 
you of that,” said the stranger, persuasively. 

* You think so, do you?” replied Dick, musing. 
** Well, I don’t know but what you are right, and I 
reckon I’ll go in for the pile. Stop a bit, though, I 
suppose the girl is some kin to you?” 

“J, and another person, are her guardians.” 

** Another man?” 

** Yes.” 

“ Neither of you her husband?” 

** She has never been married, as I told you.” 

** Well, 1 suppose you’re her father and brother?” 

‘Ten thousand dollars,” briefly replied the red- 
haired man, and Dick Radway laughed outright. 

**No coming round you, is there? Well, what I 
had to ask was this. Are you and the other chap 
going to stay round, and do you expect me and my 
wife to live with you, and be accountable any way to 
you? because that wouldn’t suit any way. Young 
folks are best alone, and—” 

“ After the third day, we shall leave you, and you 
will probably never see any of us again. You will 
then become undisputed master of yourself and your 
fortune for life.” 

* And of my wife,’”’ interposed Dick. 

“ And of your wife,” gravely replied the stranger. 

** Well then, we’ll say done; and now where's the 
girl?” asked Dick Radway, feeling that the die wag 
cast. 

“ She is—I will meet you at from nine to ten o’clock 
this evening, and take you to her. It is neéessary to 
prepare her mind a little, you understand.” 

‘Yea, I suppose so. Well, when am I to meet 
you?” asked honest Dick, a littie bewildered. 

“TI noticed to-day a little tavern about two miles 
further up this road. Will you be there at half-past 
nine, and wait for me?” 

o Yes.” 

** And not breathe a word to living creature of your 
errand?” 

“Tm smart, stranger, you needn’t be afraid of 
that.” 

Very well, but remember that the slightest care- 
lessness might ruin everything. I will tell you this 
much—there is another man who wants the money 
and the bride, and is determined to have them, too.” 

“Oho! And you want to marry her to an honest, 
respectable fellow, to keep her away from him!” ex- 
claimed Dick, with sudden enlightenment. 

* My friend, you were right just now in claiming 
the Yankee virtue of ‘smartness ’—you certainly 
possess it in no common degree,” said the stranger, 
smiling reservedly. . 

“‘ Well, then all is settled, 
and get ready—”’ 

“No, do not do that. There will not be time, and 
the gotting ready is not of the slightest consequence. 
It is eight o’clock already, and you had better walk 
directly on. At half-past nine, come out in the road 
and listen for wheels. I will be with you as soon af- 
ter as practicable, and remember—perfect silence 
and secrecy.” 

“ All right—I know what I’m about.” And with 
no further adieu, Dick Radway thrust his hands 
deeper into his pockets, and whistling shrilly, walk- 
ed along the road in the designated direction, while 
his companion turned, and strolled toward the city 

” for a few rods, when a quiet-looking carriage, which 
had been unobtrusively following the pair, drew up 
at the curbstone, and a man dismounting from the 
box, silently opened the door. 

It’s all in trim, Wilkes. Now home, and then 
you may start after the clergyman.” 

So saying, he sprang into the carriage, and Wilkes, 
mounting the driver’s seat, drove rapidly away. 

Between halt-past nine and ten, Dick Radway, 
standing thoughtfully in the middle of the dark road 
before the little inn, heard the low rumble of car- 
riage-wheels, and then a whistle, to which he re- 
plied in a like manner. The next moment a car- 
riage halted near him, and « low voice said: 

** Radway, are you there?”’ 

“Here Iam. Is that you?” asked Dick, rather 
absurdly. ‘I mean, what shall I call you?” added 
he, stepping into the light wagon which immediately 
turned and rattled away. 

* Call me—well, Smith, if you like.” 

** Good name; uncommon, too, and easy to trace 
out a fellow by,” said Dick, sarcastically. ‘“ But 
it’s albone to me, old man. Smith, or Brown, or 
Jones, or what you like. Is the girl’s name Smith, 
too?” 

‘Her name is Edith, and will soon be Radway; 
that ought to be enough for you to know,” replied 
his new friend, rather severely, and Dick contented 
himself with muttering in reply: 

“I’m glad her folks can’t stop with us, any way.” 

Smith made no answer, and half an hour later the 
wagon halted in the edge of a thicket, through which, 
and over the same groands that the Rev. Thomas 
had so thoroughly explored a few moments previous- 


I shall go back home 
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_in the same manner as that gentleman had been, 
* led directly up stairs, to a little ante-room upon 





ly, Dick was led. He was introduced into the house |" 





the second floor. Here he was kept waiting for a 
few moments quite alone, until a door behind him 
softly opened, and a voice bade him enter the room 
beyond. Hat in hand, and with more curiosity than 
he would have confessed, he did so. 

The room was large, and dimly lighted by a can- 
dle set upon a table in the corner. Upon this table 
lay a Bible, prayer-book, paper, pens and ink. At 
some distance was placed a large armchair, with its 
back to the light, and in this chair sat, or rather 
reclined, the slight figure of a young girl, dressed in 
white, her face covered with a veil. An elderly wo- 
man stood close behind her, and the red-haired man 
who called himself Smith led Dick Radway toward 
them. 

‘This is the bride, and upon that table in ten 
United States Treasury Notes, of a thousand dollars 
each, is her fortune, Will you examine the bonds?” 

‘* Well—yes, it’s as well,” replied Dick, with a 
hesitating glance at the chair, whose occupant had 
never stirred since his entrance, more than if she 
were a statue, and the young man, walking past her 
to the table, deliberately counted the bonds, exam- 
ined them with a scrutinizing eye, in view of forgery, 
and finally replaced them in the envelop upon the 
table. 

** That’s all well enough,” said he. 
want a squint at the bride.” 

* Martha, remove her veil,” said Smith, in a low 
voice to the woman, who silently obeyed, drawing 
the veil aside, and showing a face and head more 
softly beautiful that Dick Radway’s most extatic 
dream had ever pictured. But the golden head 
drooped hopelessly upon the heart, and the blue eyes 
remained fixed upon the clasped hands, and the 
perfect lips were as colorless as the pallid cheeks. 

**She is as pretty as a picture, but looks more 
dead than alive,” commented Dick. ‘‘ What have 
you been doing to her?” 

“The clergyman is coming; Martha, replace the 
veil,” said Smith, hurriedly. And just as the wo- 
man drew the rich lace again across that ghostly 
loveliness, the door again opened to admit Mr. 
Wharton, looking pale and agitated, and the tall and 
stately old man who had met him in the room below 
stairs. 

‘“‘Here are the bride and bridegroom, reverend 


“And now 1 


.sir,”” said the latter, closing the door, and quietly 


locking it. Dick noticed the movement, and stirred 
uneasily, but glancing again at the table and at the 
armchair, remained quiet. 

‘* What is the name of the young lady?” inquired 
Mr. Wharton, turning to the old man. 

“‘ Edith,” replied he, briefly. 

“Tt will be necessary to the marriage ceremony 
that I have the full and true names of both _— “ 
replied the clergyman, severely. 

“Very well. The man will give you his own name, 
‘that of the woman is Edith Seymour.” 

**Do you acknowledge that name, my dear?” ask- 
ed Wharton, in a troubled voice. 

‘*Kdith! Answer the clergyman’s question,” said 
the elder of the two men, approaching the chair, 
and bending over it. A faint motion of the head re- 
sponded to the question, and Mr. Wharton con- 
tinued: 

“It is my duty to inquire, Miss Seymour, if you en- 
ter into this marriage of your own free-will, and 
without constraint from any one?” 

Another motion still fainter than the first, re- 
plied to this question, and Mr. Wharton, turning to 
the two men who stood close beside the chair, ex- 
claimed, angrily: 

‘© What is all this? Why does not this poor girl 
speak, and what means have you adopted to bring 
her to this pass? Do you suppose I will make my- 
self a party to a forced marriage, or deceit and vio- 
lence of any sort? Ifso, you have much mistaken 
me, and I decline to go any further in this business 
without full and entire explanations, and a direct 
statement from this young woman to the effect that 
she wishes me to solemniza her marriage with this 
man. Is she prepared to make it?” 

He glanced from the veiled and silent figure in 
the chair to the two men behind it, and the elder 
replied, in a voice at once solemn and inexorable: 

“Sir, your views are eminently suited to your posi- 
tion and your profession, and under other circum- 
stances would no doubt control the event. Here, 
however, they are of no avail. This young woman, 
whom I will acknowledge to be my daughter, and 
under the legal age of freedom, is not likely to live 
beyond to-morrow morning, and it is essential that 
she be married before her demise. The state of her 
health is sufficient reason for her silence, and the 
ceremony must proceed witnout aid from her, be- 
yond a gesture. I, as her father, take the responsi- 
bility of the whole matter, and you are not called up- 
on for more than the simple performance of the cere- 
mony. Will you proceed?” 

** Supposing that I refuse?” asked Mr. Wharton. 

Then the marriage will go into effect without the 
sanction of the church,” replied*the unknown, with 
sardonic firmness. 

“Good heavens!” gasped the clergyman. 
you mean—” 

“IT mean that my daughter becomes this man’s 
wife to-night, and that if you refuse te perform the 
ceremony, it must be taken for granted, or be per- 


“Do 


.| formed by my son and myself.” 


‘© Do you know that you are speaking of horrible 
crimes in this light manner?” asked Wharton, 
severely. 

“IT know that I am very much in earnest, and 
that I have the power completely in my own hands,” 
replied the other, coldly. ‘You will not leave this 





house before to-morrow morning, and even suppos- 
ing you could find the place again, which is not un- 
likely, it will be entirely deserted long before you 
could bring the officers of justice to its doors—” 

** You said that your daughter could not live until 
morning. How do you expect to travel?” asked 
Wharton, wiping the huge drops from his livid fore- 
head. 

** We shall carry her body with us,” coldly replied 
the old man. ‘And by refusing your aid in the 
mafriage ceremony, you deprive a dying woman of 
the last consolations of religion, for the Prayers for 
the Dying shall only be read over her as a wife.” 

“ Horrible! There is some fearful mystery hidden 
beneath all this!’ exclaimed Wharton, turning from 
his impassive interlocutor to Dick Radway, who 
stood listening in dogged silence. ‘‘ Young man, 
will you not at least explain some portion of it.” 

“T’m going to marry this girl, and I’d like to 
do it quick, that’s all,” replied Dick, sulkily. And 
Mr. Wharton, most distressed in mind, and uncer- 
tain of his duty, moved slowly toward the table, and 
took up the Prayer-Book. 

* As the lightest apparent evil,” said he, solemnly, 
“T consent to perform this ceremony, but it is sorely 
against my will, and I decline, as far as possible, any 
responsibility in the matter. What you do, you 
must account for, both to God and man. Iam buta 
passive agent.” 

‘*That is the most rational possible view of the 
case, reverend sir,” replied the elder man, with his 
eternal and exasperating smile of sarcastic polite- 
ness. ‘‘And having at last arrived at the point where 
I have all this time awaited you, we will, if you 
please, proceed at once to business.’’ 

Mr. Wharton made no reply beyond opening his 
book and glancing toward the easy-chair. 

“My daughter is quite unable to rise or to re- 
spond,” said the stranger. ‘I will, however, answer 
for her.” 

* And you, sir, may I ask your name?” 

‘*Seymour, like my daughter, Mr. Wharton,” re- 
plied the old man, haughtily. Wharton looked at 
him, looked at Dick, at the younger man and at the 
woman, all of whom stood perfectly silent and mo- 
tionless, and then with a sigh, turned to his book, 
and began the service. At each response which the 
bride should have made, he paused and looked im- 
pressively towards her, but failed to receive the 
slightest answer, and when the solemn charge was 
uttered to whoso knew of any impediment or reason 
why this marriage should not proceed, he made so 
long a pause, that the bride’s father impatiently 
motioned him to proceed. - 

At last it was over, the ring, slipped by the father 
into Dick’s hand, had been by him slipped upon the 
icy and passive finger of his bride, and they were 
solemnly pronounced man and wife. 

“The bride will now unveil, according to univer- 
sal usage,” said the clergyman, not concealing his 
curiosity in the event, but Seymour coldly replied: 

* A custom not to be observed in this instance, 
however. I believe it is no part of the legal cere- 
mony.” 

Mr. Wharton shook his head, but could not insist, 
and the other, leading the way to the table, re- 
marked: 

‘ Here is the marriage certificate, which you will 
please sign. I think you will find it perfectly 
regular.” 

Mr. Wharton examined it closely, and then taking 
the pen, dashed his signature upon the paper. 

‘It is regular,” said he, briefly. 

** And now, reverend sir, you will read the prayers 
for the dying over Mistress Edith Radway, before we 
leave her to her repose after these agitating events.” 

** Prayers can do no harm, but I am free from all 
blame or all responsibility, remember that,’’ repeat- 
ed Mr. Wharton, earnestly. 

And Seymour replied: 

** Perfectiy. On my head be it, and on—hers.” 

He scornfully pointed his finger towards the mo- 
tionless figure in the chair, and motioned the clergy- 
man to proceed. 

The prayer was finished, and the names of the wit- 
nesses affixed to the certificate, and the envelop con- 
taining the ten thousand dollars formally handed 
to Dick Radway, and then the father slipped his 
hand beneath Wharton’s arm, led him to the door, 
saying: 

‘“‘And how, my friend, wé will leave the new- 
married pair to their repose, and take our own.” 

**T shall return home to-night,” replied Wharton, 
briefly. 

* Really,” replied the host, sarcastically. 
afraid you will find—” 

But at this moment the younger man touched him 
upon the shoulder, and a whispered consultation 
took place, Atthe end of it Mr. Seymour turned 
courteously toward the clergyman: 

** Since you wish to go, sir, we will, at whatever in- 
convenience to ourselves, forward your wishes. The 
carriage will be ready in a few moments, and in the 
meantime, we shall be happy to offer you some re- 
freshments.” 

‘“*Thank you, I need nothing,” coldly replied 
Wharton, but nevertheless suffered himself to be 
conducted from the room, and down stairs to the 
apartment where he had waited at first, and where 
a tray of refreshments stood awaiting him. Left 
alone, the clergyman approached the tray, took a 
biscuit, and poured himself a glass of wine, drank it, 
and sitting down in a comfortable armchair shortly 
fell asleep, nor awakened until some time after sun- 
tise upon the following morning, when he found 
himself lying beside a fence upon the road leading 
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out of town, in a direction diametrically opposite to 
that pursued by the two carriages upon the preceding 
evening. 

Mr. Wharton sat up, and with his hand upon his 
aching forehead, diligently sought after his scattered 
ideas. Very slowly they returned to their allegiance, 
and came to a consciousness that the wine was 
drugged! 

And having accepted this as a most sensible con- 
clusion, Mr. Wharton rose, and deviously found his 
way back to town, and to his own house. But neither 
then, nor for some time later, did the reverend gen- 
tleman narrate his little adventure, partly because it 
could now do no good to repeat it, and partly from a 
lurking suspicion that he himself should not be found 
free of blame in the matter, were it rigidly investi- 
gated. So with many misgivings and inward qualms 
of conscience, the Rev. Thomas held his tongue, and 
the matter so far as he was concerned, blew over for 
the time being and as he fondly boped forever. 

The father, the brother, the nurse had at last with- 
drawn from the marriage chamber, and Dick Rad- 
way was left alone with that pale, silent figure in 
the armchair. Half-abashed, and yet eager to dis- 
cover at last the reason of this strange reticence up- 
on the part of his bride, the young man approached, 
and gently removed the veil from before that white 
and most lovely face. As he did so, the statue sud- 
denly came to life, and springing from her chair, the 
girl fell upon her knees at the feet of her new-made 
husband, crying: 

*O save me, help me, if you are a man!” 

“Ah ha! You can speak then!’ exclaimed Dick 
Radway, quite forgetting, in the excitement of the 
moment, his own deliberate promise to hold no con- 
versation with his bride. ‘‘ Well, what’s the matter? 
You can tell me all about it, now we’re married hard 
and fast,” continued he, trying to nerve himself for 
some story of profligacy and treachery, and yet feel- 
ing a thrill of admiration and confidence not to be 
resisted, as he looked into the pure and lovely face 
upraised to his, and his new-made wife clung about 
his knees. 

“JT dare not,’ murmured the young woman, a 
heavy shudder running through her frame, and her 
head sinking upon her breast. 

‘““Why not? I'll take care of you now, you bet 
high on that, Edith, if that’s your pretty name. Tell 
me now, what is the matter?” 

The kind-hearted young fellow tried to raise her 
in his arms, and clasp her to his heart, but the girl 
shrank from the caress with a movement of horror. 


** Don’t—don’t touch me,” gasped she. ‘I am the 
wife of another man!” 

Radway started back. 

‘‘ Married!”’ exclaimed he. ‘‘ Then what is all this 


foolery of marrying you to me to-night? What do 
those two men mean to do?” 

“They don’t know it—I was afraid to tell them 
lest they should kill me outright,’’ whispered the 
trembling girl, and Radway staring dumbly, helped 
her to rise, seated her in the great chair once more, 
and placing himself close beside her, said, gravely: 

“You must tell me all about it now, Edith. I 
have been married to you, right or wrong, and I’vea 
right to know. Tell me the whole story now, right 
straight through, and after that we’ll see what I 
can do to help you, for I can see plain enough that 
you want help the worst kind, and that you’ve been 
treated not so kind as you should be, by them that 
had the best right to be good to you, too. First 
place, is that old man your father?” 

‘Yes. And the other is my half-brother, and two 
such relentless, desperate men never before lived 
upon the earth. I am so afraid, so iain afraid 
of them !”’ 

And the poor girl shook all over, as if in an ague 
fit. Dick murmured some words of encouragement, 
and would have put his arm around her, but it was 
gently repulsed, while the girl hurriedly went on: 

‘* Yes, they threatened to kill me, and they would, 
1am sure of it, if they knew—but stop, I will tell you 
the whole story: 

‘¢ My name is really Edith Seymour, but my father 
isan English earl, his title is Lord Rolleston, and my 
brother is Lord Vangrave. Seymour is our family 
name, and I am Lady Edith Seymour.” 

Dick Radway pushed his chair an inch further 
back, and looked at his noble bride with wide-open 
eyes. She saw the effect, faintly smiled, and con- 
tinued more calmly: 

“‘ We all are, as I have said, English people, and of 
course governed by English laws as to property, in- 
heritance, etc. I myself am an heiress to a very 
large fortune in my own right, and this fortane is 
entailed upon my children. Should I die unmarried, 
or leaving no children, this property does not remain 
in my immediate family, but reverts to that of my 
mother, from which it came, and the heir next in 
succession is a second cousin of mine, called Hugh 
Murray. This young man will also be my father’s 
and half-brother’s heir, if the latter dies without 
children, and as he has already been married many 
years without any prospect of an heir, he has near- 
ly abandoned hopes of one. Now you must know 
that the most deadly hatred exists between my father 
and brother, and the members of my mother’s family, 
but especially this young man, and from my cradle 
I was taught to detest and avoid him. But while 
at school in France, my good angel brought us to- 
gether, for I call it no less a power that has given me 
such happiness. We loved each other from the first 
moment, although strangers to each other, and even 
when we found out each other’s identity, as we did, 
after a few hours’ a¢quaintance, the hereditary fad 
could not check our natural affection. O re _ 
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‘Dick Radway is my name, ma’am,” suggested 
the light porter, rather grvffly, for it was not in hu- 
man nature that he should e1joy having his wife of 
' an hour dilate upon her passion for another man. 
| «Mr, Radway,” repeated Lady Erith, “I cannot 
tell you, nor, I dare say would you care to hear, how 
we two struggled against our love, or how it finally 
overcame us. With terrible misgivings, I wrote to 
my father, enclosing a letter from Hugh, begging his 
sanction to our Union, and‘solemnly assuring him 
that I would not live separated from him. The an- 
swer was a few stern lines, saying that my father 
would give me his answer in person so soon as horses 
and steam could bring him to me. The night in 
which I received that threat, for I understood its 
cruel meaning only too well, Hugh and I fled togeth- 
er, and that same night were married; yes, indeed, 
Mr. Radway, we were honestly married by the cure 
of a little hamlet upon the route, but the affair was so 
sudden, and we left the place so immediately, that 1 
have forgotten the name of the town, of the priest, 
everything about it, in fact, except the one simple 
fact that I am the lawful wife of Hugh Murray. We 
travelled on for another four-and-twenty hours, and 
then they overtook us—” 

*‘ Your father and brother?” 

“Yes. They overtook us in a lonely road, stopped 
our carriage, attacked my husband, who defended 
himself gallantly, but was at last overpowered, and 
left, it may be dead, it may be only wounded, upon 
theroad. Then they put me into their own carriage, 
and drove back in the direction of the coast whence 
we were fleeing. I wept, limplored, I threatened, 
at last I confessed that I was already married, that 
I had been a wife for two days, and I was carried 
away by my despair to taunt my brother with the 
threat that my children, mine and Hugh’s, should 
inherit all his possessions. 

“Those words sealed my doom. Vangrave’s face 
grew black as night, and he swore a terrible oath 
that this should never be, though both Hugh and I 
died by his hand. Then he became sullenly silent, 
until we stopped for the night at a lonely little inn, 
and then they locked me iuto achamber while they 
consulted io the room below, through half the night. 
I was wild with anxiety, as you may suppose, to 
know what they were saying, but could not catch a 
single word, but to-night has developed the plot, and 
you will see it in a moment for yourself. The next 
day we embarked, bringing this cruel, horrible wo- 
man with us, an assistant from a madhouse, I take 
her to be, and I know her to be capable of any ex- 
tremity of cruelty and crime. Onthe voyage I never 
saw any human face but hers, and as soon as we ar- 
rived in this country I was placed in close confine- 
ment until this house was prepared, and I was 
brought here in the night. Yesterday, at sunset, I 
was told by my. father that I was to be married be- 
fore morning to the first man my brother could pick 
out of the streets of the neighboring city, and that 
my child when born would be the child of that man, 
and would bear his name, and inherit my property, 
to thé exclusion of Hugh Murray, whom he refused 
to acknowledge as my husband. When I insisted 
that- I was absolutely his wife, he only laughed, 
and defied me to produce the proots, and in 
fact, [ have none. I make no dovbt, indeed, that 
whatever proof there was in the hands of the cure or 
the register of the church, has been destroyed before 
this, for those two men would stop at nothing, neith- 
er murder nor sacrilege.” 

“ And what’s the rest of this sweet plan of theirs, 
now that they’ve got us married, and the papers all 
ready toshow? They wont kill you, I reckon, be- 
cause—”’ 

‘“* Because it is necessary that my child should be- 
come my heir,” said Lady Edith, blushing brightly. 
‘ What they intend, is briefly this: they will stay 
here for two or three days, and then you will be de- 
coyed away from the house on some pretence, and so 
deceived that you will never find it again. I heard 
that plan discussed between my jailors when they 
thought me insensible. Then Iam to be carried to 
some wild, savage place in the depths of the forest 
country, and there kept with this woman as my 
watch-dog until after my child is born. Then they 
will publish my marriage, my death and the baptism 
of my child, and enter upon my inheritance.” 

** And what will they do with you?” 

“Tam to be buried alive in a lunatic asylum,” re- 
plied Lady Edith, her eyes distended with horror. 
“Buried alive! Those were the very words that 
Vangrave used, and I cannot tell you the fiendish 
delight with which he spoke them. O Mr. Radway, 
will not you save me from this horrible, horrible 





“Of course I will, if I can, ma’am,’’ replied honest 
Dick, taking her hand in his, then awkwardly drop- 
ping itas he remembered that she was a married 
woman. ‘ Bat how am I going to do it?” added he, 
in perplexity, 

“Help me to escape,” repligd Lady Edith, quickly. 
“Escape with me, in fact, and take mie abroad, to 
France, to England, where I may look for my,, hus- 
band, and put myself under the protection of the law. 
You have money, it is mine, part of my fortune. Use 
So much of it as is needed, and I will repay you four- 
fold when once I am safe with Hugh. © sir, if you 
can be so noble and so generous as to do this great 
thing, I will never cease to love and pray for you, 
Hugh will call you his brother—” 

“Til bet he wont when he knows I’m your hus- 
band,.as well as he,” said Dick, with a laugh forced 
to cover the emotion that was mastering him. 

Lady Edith faltered, and looked at him in alarm. 
“O, I don’t mean that I am going to take advan- 





fate!” ¢ 


tage of the way those fellows have fixed it,” said 
Dick, reading her face with quick intuition. ‘ No 
ma’am, I’ll be just the same asa brother, or a cousin, 
or a friend to you, till you come to your own 
man, but if he is dead, or can’t be found, maybe 
you’ll take up with me, of your own accord. I like 
you first rate, and I reckon you’d like me, after a 
while.” 

“ But we shall find Hugh, [ know we shall find | 
Hugh!” exclaimed Edith, excitedly. “0O, if I 
thought he was dead, I should die myself, here and 
now.” 

** Well then, we’ll take it that he isn’t dead, and 
the next thing is, how are we'to get out of this 
place.” 

“I think the blinds of that window could be opened 
without much difficulty,” replied the lady, rising, 
and approaching one of the windows. “I noticed 
that they shook very much in the wind last night. 
If we can open it, the rest is easy, for I ehall not 
mind fatigue, nor exposure, nor any hardship, if I 
can only regain my freedom.” 

** Yes, these are loose enough,” .muttered Dick, 
trying the blinds, and then taking a stout knife from 
his pocket, he soon cut away the wood holding the 
loosened nails, and swung the blind open. The night 
remained dark and starless as at first, and the silence 
was 80 intense as to suggest that every one within 
the house except themselves was buried in the pro- 
found slumber of fatigue and of long watching. 

* Yes, we can do it easy,” whispered Dick, after a 
few moments’ examination of the window, and what 
could be seen of the grounds ,below. ‘There seems 
to be a posy-bed right underneath, and we shall land 
easy. Now get together any little things that you 
want to take with you, while [ fix a rope out of these 
sheets and blankets; I guess the sheets will be 
enough. By George! you’re a plucky one, though!” 

Smiling at the compliment, Lady Edith moved 
softly about, making her preparations tor flight, a 
new color in her cheeks, a new light in ber eyes, the 
vigor of hope in every motion. By the time that she 
was ready, Dick’s rope was ready also, and securely 
fastened to the window-casing; and the other end 
was next tied around Lady Edith’s waist, and her 
descent, guided by Dick’s strong arms, rapidly effect- 
ed. A moment later the young man stood beside 
her, and taking her hand, led her quietly away from 
that locality. 

When morning broke, Dick tound that they had 
wandered toward the city, and he resolved to make a 
bold push tor freedom, and take the early train from 
thence to New York, trusting to get off before their 
absence should be discovered, and their flight ar- 
rested. ' 

Fortunately on arrival of the train, the fugitives 
found a steamer in the very act of sailing, and were 
already on board, and under weigh when the tele- 
gram from the chief-of-police in the city they had 
left, reached the city they bad just darted through in 
their flight. 

Those were days before the submarine telegraph 
had knitted together the ends of the earth, and once 
at sea, the danger of pursuit was over. 

Dick Radway nobly fulfilled his promise of aid, 
protection and respect to the unhappy girl placed so 
strangely within his charge, and upon their arrival 
in France, devoted himself, under her instruction to 
the search for her missing husband, who was easily 
traced through all the south of France, to Paris, and 
thence home to England, where he was still search- 
ing for bis wife. 

Dick Radway followed him, found him, and in his 
own honest, unvarnished manner, told him the story 
of his own fruitless marriage, and offered to conduct 
his wife’s true husband to her side. 

The delight and gratitude of the bereaved husband 
may better be imagined than described, and he lost 
no time in rejoining his happy wife. Dick Radway 
returned to his own country, richer by ten thousand 
dollars than he left it, and in the happy conscious- 
ness of a good deed performed, and two friends gain- 
ed for life. Lords Rolleston and Vangrave also re- 
tured to England, and finding all their plans utterly 
foiled, offered no further molestation to the young 
couple, whose son in due time inherited both estates. 





INGENIOUS DEVICE. 


Sir Rowland Hill in the days of heavy postage was 
inquiring one day for letters at asmall country post- 
office, when he was struck by the grief of a poor wo- 
man, who was there on a similar errand, not being 
able to pay the postage on a letter that was lying 
there for her, from her son with whom she had late- 
ly parted. She read the direction with a longing eye, 
returned it, and left the office in tears. Sir Rowland 
Hill followed her, got into conversation, and offered 
ta pay the postage for her. She thanked him, but 
declined his good-natured offer. Puzzled at her re- 
fusal, he pressed her further, and she then confided 
to him that the fact of there being a letter from him 
conveyed to her all the information she wanted. She 
had arranged with her son, when he left her, that 
on his safe arrival at his new home, he should send 
hera blank sheet of paper duly directed, so that by 
inquiry at the post-office, and ascertaining that there 
was such a letter for her, she should be apprised of 
his safety. Had the amount of the postage been 
within the means of either mother or son, this in- 
genious device would never have been adopted, and 
the post-office would not have had to carry the let- 
ter some hundreds of miles for nothing. 





Self-wit is so ardent and active that it will break a 
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THE SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 


BY JOHN JONES. 


CAPTAIN ToM, as we called him, was a man who 
had seen the world, in the true sense of the term. 
He had been from one end of it to the other—from 
the North Pole to the South, and from the tarthest 
island in the Pacific to most extreme land in the At- 
lantic. He had been in every city in the Old World 
and the New; he had drank blood with the negroes 
under the very equator, and vodki with the fur-clad 
natives of Northern Russia. He had smoked opium 
with the Chinese, and tobacco with the Indians in 
the Rocky Mountains. Every place, everything 
worth seeing he had veen, and now in his old age, he 
had settled down in a snug little home of his own, 
not many wiles from a certain “ big town” in New 
tngland, where he could look out on the blue waters 
he loved so well. He was a keen, shrewd fellow, 
with a hearty love of fun, and, in spite of his roving 
propensities, had managed to acquire a considerable 
sum with which to keep comfortable in his latter 
days. He had married late in life,a woman who had 
waited patiently for him tor twenty years, and now 
he had a happy home, or ‘‘a snug harbor,” as he 
laughingly called it. 

Captain Tom wasa great favorite with the young 
people, and in my own young days it was one of my 
delights to visit the old man. We were all sure of a 
warm welcome, for Captain Tom was a merry, socia- 
ble old fellow, and was fond of young company. 
Many a tale he told us, too, some thrilling, some 
laughable. One of these it is my purpose to relate 
here. 

Many years ago, towards the beginning of the cen- 
tury, Captain Tom took it into his head to visit India. 
He first turned his attention to that part of it occu- 
pied by the English. He was anxious to see the 
country, and was also bent upon a rather singular 
speculation. He had heard it said that it would be a 
charitable deed for some one to introduce Seidlitz 
Powders into that tropical region; that, besides 
forming a most delightful beverage for that climate, 
they would greatly add to the health of the people, 
and prove a sovereign remedy in many cases of sick- 
ness to which India is liable. This put Captain Tom 
in the notion of introducing the powders himself. 
Besides the charitable part of the operation, it seem- 
ed to the captain that this was a chance for realizing 
a handsome sum of money on his investment, He 
laid out all his spare cash in Scidlitz Powders, and 
set out for India, laughed at by every one to whom 
he communicated his scheme. 

In due time he reached India, and set to work, 
travelling from one city to another. His powders 
sold slowly at first, and for awhile the captain 
thought he had made a mistake for once in his life. 
At last, however, he sold a box to a high grandee, 
who was so pleased with the effect that he hastened 
to the Sultan of Delhi, to relate the delights of the 
wonderful drink sold by the Yankee Magician. The 
next day, Captain Tom received the Sultan’s com- 
mands to repair to the palace. The order was obeyed 
with a light heart. 

Upon being ushered into the royal presence, he 
was graciously received. The Sultan told him he 
bad heard of his wonderful drink, and was anxious 
to try it. First, however, he required Captain Tom 
to mix and drink before him, so that he might see 
the eftect for himself. Captain Tom obeyed, and 
tossed off a bumper of the foaming liquid, to the great 
delight of the Sultan, who at once commanded him 
to mix six of the powders, so that his gracious palate 
might have six times the pleasure of that of an unbe- 
liever. Captain Tom was about to remonstrate, 
when the Sultan commanded him to obey in silence. 

The powders were mixed, and the soda was swal- 
lowed. The Sultan male a wry face, and called the 
captain an impostor. Captain Tom then explained 
that the pleasure was obtained by minting the acid 
with the salts, and before he could make himself 
thoroughly understood, the Sultan raised the acid 
solution to his lips and drained it, to the captain’s 
horror and dismdy. There was a grave silence for a 
moment, and then the Sultan sprang to his feet with 
@ yell, and clapped his hands to his stomach. 

** Allah! il Allah!” he shouted, the froth from the 
effervescence flying from his mouth, and the fumes of 
the carbonic acid gas bringing tears to his eyes. ‘Al- 
lah! il Allah! the dog has poisoned me! Off with 
his head!” 


the captain’s entire stock at more than three times 
its market value in India. He even: ffered to make 
the captain one of his most favored grandees, if the 
latter would become a Mussulman; but Captain T. m, 
not anticipating any very beneficial results from the 
very free use which he knew the monarch would 
make of the powders, wisely declined the offer, and 
returned to Calcutta with nearly ten thousand dol- 
lars more than he had hoped to make on his stock, 
thanks to the liberality of the Sultan. ‘ 

It is related that the Sultan died in a few months 
of a disease resembling cholera, brought on by his 
intemperate use of a drink prepared for him bya 
wonderful Yankee Magician. The truth was, doubt- 
less, that his highness was purged to death by the 
powders. 


— 





A BANKER IN TROUBLE. 

A rich foreigner, named Sutherland, naturalized 
in Russia, was a banker to the court,and in high 
‘favor with the empress. He was roused one morning 
by the information that his house was surrounded by 
guards, and that Reliew, the Minister of Police, de- 
sired to speak with him. This person entering with- 
out futther ceremony, at once announced his errand. 

“Mr. Sutherland,” said he, “I am charged by my 
gracious sovereign with the execution of # sentence, 
the severity of which both astonishes and grieves 
me; and I am ignorant as to how you can so far have 
excited the resentment of her majesty.” 

**T am as much in the dark as yourself,” replied 
the banker; “‘ but what are your orders?” 

“T have not the courage to tell you,” said Rliew. 

“Have I lost the confidence of the empress?” in- 
quired the banker. 

“If that were all, you would not see me troubled,” 
said Reliew; ‘‘ confidence may return—position may 
be restored.” 

“Am I to besent back to my own country? or, 
good heavens!” cried the banker, trembling, ‘‘ does 
the em think of banishing me to Siberia?” 

** Alas! you might some day return,” said Reliew. 

“Am 1 to be knouted?” inquired the agitated 
banker. 

“This punishment is fearful,” said Reliew, “ but it 
does not kill.” 

“Is my digg in peril?” exclaimed the banker. “‘ Bat 
I cannot believe that; for the empress, usually so 
mild, so gentle, spoke to me so kindly but two days 
since—’tis impossible! for heaven’s sake let me know 
the worst; anything is better than this intolerable 
suspense.” 


‘my gracious mistress has ordered me to have you 
stuffed.” 

* Stuffed!” cried the poor banker, horrified. 

* Yes, stuffed with straw,” continued Reliew. 

Sutherland looked fixedly at the minister of police 

an instant, and then exclaimed, “Sir, either you 
have lost your reason, or the empress is not in her 
right senses! Surely you did not receive such acom- 
mand without endeavoring at least to point out its 
unr bl its barbarity.” 
* «© Alas, my unfortunate friend, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, I should not dare attempt,” said Reliew. 
“YT manifested my grief, my consternation—I even 
hazarded a remonstrance; but her imperial majes- 
ty, in an irritated tone, bade me leave her presence 
and see her commands obeyed at once, adding these 
words, which are still ringing in my ear: ‘Go, and 
forget not that it is your duty to acquit yourself 
without a murmur, of any commission with which I 
may deign to trust you.’” 

It would be impossible to describe the horror, the 
despair of the unhappy banker. After waiting till 
the first burst of grief was over, Reliew informed him 
that he would be allowed a quarter of an hour to set- 
tle his worldly affairs. Sutherland wept and prayed, 
and entreated the minister of police to take a peti- 
tion from him to the empress. Overcome by his sup- 
plications, the magistrate consented to be his mes- 
senger, and took charge of the missive; but afraid to 
return to the palace, he hastily presented himself at 
the residence of Earl Bruce, the Euglish ambassa- 
dor, and explained the affair to him. The ambassa- 
dor, very naturally, supposed the minister of police 
had become insane, but bidding him follow, he hur- 
vied to the palace. Introduced into the imperial 
presence, he told his story with as little delay as 
possible. 

** Merciful heaven!” exclaimed Catherine, on hear- 
ing this strange recital, ‘‘ what a dreadful mistake! 








Foaming at the mouth, and writhing with pain and 
terror, the mighty monarch rolled on the floor, and 
made the hall resound with his cries. Poor Captain 
Tom’s fate seemed settled, for, at the command of 
tne Sultan, he was seized; and a sword whirled over 
his head. Breaking from his captors, he prostrated 
himself at the feet of the monarch and implored 
mercy, telling him.he had mistaken his directions, 
and offering to relieve him from his trouble. The 
last part of this speech was successful. The Sultan 
relented, and -was placed on his cushions again. 
Captain Tom then administered to him a dose of 
pure brandy which he had with him. Believer as 
he was, the Sultan swallowed it gladly, and this, as 
the effervescence had now subsided, soon made the 
monarch feel glorious. 

Captain Tom then asked him to try a glass of. his 
mixing. The Saltan did so, smacked his lips with 
pleasure, and swore by the beard of the Prophet 
that the Yankee Magician was a good fellow, after 
al). He made the captain show him how to mix the 





sword to pieces to make a stool to sit on. 


powders, laughed at his own mistake, and bought 


Reliew must have lost his wits—raun quickly, my 
| lord, I beg, and desire that madman to relieve my 
! poor banker of his groundless fears, and to set him at 
_ liberty immediately.” 

| The ear! left the room to do as her majesty re- 
quested, and on his return found Catherine laughing 
, immoderately. “I see now,” said she, “ the cause 
| of this inconceivably absurd blunder. I Had for 
,8ome years @ little dog, to which I was much at- 
| tached. I called him Sutherland, because that was 
the name of the English gentleman who presented 
him tome. This dog had just died, and I gave Re- 
liew orders to have him stuffed; but as he for some 
i time hesitated, I became angry, supposing that from 
‘@ foolish excess of pride, he thought this commis- 
; sion beneath his dignity. That,” added Catharine, 
in conclusion, ‘‘is the solation of this ridiculous 
enigma.” 





Faith may rise into miracles of might, as some few 
wise men have shown: faith may sink into credulities 
' of weakness, as the mass of fools have witnessed. 


“ Well, then,” said Reliew, in a melancholy tone, 
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SONG. 


O, the happy days of youth! 
O, the happy days of youth, 
While the heart is free from petty cares and strife! 
While the world is all unknown, 
And the feelings, still ungrown, 
Cling to what is pure and good, and true in life. 


Mine were such. Bright, golden hours 
Spent among the birds and flowers— 
Dear companions of the solitude I love; 
Spent among the cherished friends 
Which a gracious Heaven lends, 
To adorn our lower lives—friends tried and proved. 


Those were happy, happy days! 
And their memory, like the rays 
Of the beautifully-gilded setting sun, 
Will illume the coming years 
Of a life that knows no tears, 
And hallow it, and bless it till "tis done. 
R.A. W. 
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A COUNTY FAMILY. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
DRAWING THE BADGER. 


MR. BLACKBURN, senior, was in that snug little 
back apartment so popular with his deceased breth- 
ren, smoking a pipe, and sipping some light liquor, 
which might have been water, except for the suspi- 
cious circumstance that there was a spoon in the 
tumbler, when Mr. Waller broke in upon his pri- 
vacy, all smiles. He was, however, a privileged 
visitor in that chamber, and had seen the squire par- 
taking of that same refreshment at somewhat early 
hours before. It was singular enough that the old 
man, who, in his poverty, had been so scrupulously 
temperate, should in his days of prosperity—and es- 
pecially in these later ones—have tahen up with so 
reprehensible a habit; and the circumstance had set 
the wits of his astute friend to work to diover its 
cause. Why do men indulge in drink? he had 
inquired of himself, Because they have always done 
it, and like it; or because of some trouble, the 
thought of which they wish to drown. ‘The first, 
from ‘‘ information received,” as the detectives say— 
and no detective was ever more keen in gleaning in- 
formation that could possibly advantae him than 
Mr. Waller—was not, he knew, the case with his 
venerable friend and host. In the second, therefore, 
must lie the explanation. Now, what trouble could 
possibly affect a gentleman with four thousand a 
year in land. and no debts? This was a question 
which with all his astuteness, and indeed in conse- 
quence of it, Mr. Waller had found it very difficult to 
answer. At fifty years cf age, his study of human 
nature (which had been unremitting) as a thriving 
man of business, as a jobbing member of Parliament, 
and as a speculator heavily dipped, had led him to 
the conclusion, that mankind were divided into two 
classes—good and bad; that is, into men whose 
names were good for a bill, and those whose names 
were bad for a bill. The former were happy; the 
latter were always full of trouble. Bat Mr. Black- 
burn was certainly not in the second category, and 
yet he had taken to drinking gin-and-water betore 
lunch, 

Mr. Waller had not had the opportunity of discov- 
ering whether trouble had caused his host to 


for the company he might have been keeping, or the 
sort of husks that might bave formed bis meals dur- 
ing his exile, that mattered but little to Mr. Waller. 
Had he not already established amicable, nay, confi- 
dential relations with the young man? and (what 
was better) had not his daughter done so likewise? 
He had talked with Lucy more than once of this un- 
seen, mysterious scion of the House of Blackburn, 
and especially upon that very morning—which had 
brought him such news of coming storm as had made 
him more than ever look out for harbor—he had 
dropped a hint or two, which she had certainly un- 
derstood, if they had not met with favor, of the 
desirability of her cultivating this gentleman’s good 


‘| graces. Mr. Waller was ignorant of Mr. William’s 


being a married man; he loved his daughter as much 
as, or, at all events, next to himself; and of course— 
or else what was the use of experience?—he knew 
better than she possibly could know, what was best 
for her. He would doubtless have been pleased to 
find Mr. William Blackburn with somewhat higher 
traces of civilization; but still, argued he with him- 
self, it is astonishing what improvements can be 
effected in a man, however dull and brusk, by a 
clever wife; and how much better such marriages 
often turn out in the end than those of mere 
sentiment. 

“Glad to see you, Waller,” said the old squire, 
cheerily, in reply to that gentleman’s apology for his 
intrusion. ‘It is no use my asking you to take a 
glass, I know (though it’s the wholesomest thing in 
the world, in my opinion); but you will smoke asmall 
cigar befere luncheon?” 

“ Just a whi! or two, thank you,” returned Mr. 
Waller (who entertained, and justly, the very highest 
opinion of the virtues of tobacco for soothing and 
smoothing); ‘* but I did not come to sponge upon 
your cigar-box, Ido assure you. I have got some 
news for you.” 

“Then I am eure it’s good news, or you would not 
be the man to bring it,’’ said Mr. Blackburn, smiling. 
‘*T have a very small experience, to be sure,in the 
matter, but you seem to me, for one of the calculat- 
ing sort, to take such cheerful views of everything. 
Now, there’s Moffat, who is as great a schemer as 
yourself, he is full of complaints and difficulties; but 
you, you are the pink of a business man.” 

‘* Let us say the rose color,” rejoined Mr. Waller, 
laughing, “ for I own I like to look on the bright side 
of things; and when they turn out badly, I torget it, 
and start afresh. The two best rules in life are these: 
* What’s done can’t be undone,’ and, ‘ It’s no use cry- 
ing after spilt milk.’ ” 

** Then it’s not good news after all,” returned the 
old man—‘‘ eh?” 

** Yes, itis; or at least it ought to be. I have just 
come upon Miss Ellen and my daughter in the road 
leading out of Violet Lane, and who do you think 
they had with them? They’re bringing him home 
to lunch, only I’ve got the start of them. Now, 
guess.” 

“7 know,” replied the old man, placidly; “and I 
am not at all surprised. And you’re quite right, in 
my opinion, in calling his return good news; for, 
with all his faults, I like the young fellow uncom- 
monly, and am always glad to welcome him to Red- 
combe. It’s Herbert, of course.” 

** Well, Stanhope is with them, as it happens; but 
there’s somebody else, also—somebody that has a bet- 
ter right here than even a friend and neighbor— 





adopt a similar remedial treatment; but Mrs. Black- 
burn also had evidently of late suffered under some 
mental distress, though that was of less siznificance, 
since women, he had observed, had the faculty of 
distressing themselves about matters very unimpor- 
tant, because wholly disconnected with matters of 
finance; moreover, in her case, this worry of mind 
had only lasted a very few days, probably since her 
husband had thought fit to communicate to her the 
cause of his own annoyance. 

This puzzle had baftled the ex-M.P. (ho had lost 
his seat tor Mosedale at the last election through cer- 
tain injurious commercial reports concerning him 
which had crept into those rascally newspapers); 
but now that he had seen Mr. Blackburn junior, he 
had a shrewd suspicion that he had hit upon the so- 
lution of it, or at least upon the right scent of the 
solution. .Not only, thought he, has the squire quar- 
relled with his son, but there has been some good 
ground for quarrel; that sulky cub must, at one time 
or another, have thoroughly disgraced himself, which 
explains also Mrs. B.’s doting fondness for him (since 
the moral cripple, like the physical, is always the 
mother’s favorite child), as well as her enforced reti- 
cence upon that darling theme. 

Altogether, Mr. Waller congratulated himself ex- 
ceedingly that he had taken that charming autumn 
walk along Violet Lane, the better to reflect, in soli- 
tude and leisure, over the affairs of a certain insur- 
ance company, in which he was a director, and con- 


but, at all events, if anywhere in the cloudy atmos- 
phere that had long environed him a gleam of sun- 
shine showed itself, it was always sufficient to put him 
in spirits; and such a gleam had, in his opinion, ap- 
‘a to-day in the return of this prodigal son. As 





dy that you have not seen for ——Good heav- 
ens! what is the matter, Blackburn?” The old man 
had dashed his pipe on the ground, and started to his 
feet. 

* Yon don’t mean to say that scoundrel of a son of 
mine has dared to come back without my leave?” 

‘* My dear friend, pray, calm yourself. Mr. Wil- 
liam Blackburn has indeed come back, and very 
hearty and well he is looking; as fihe a young 
fellow as you would wish to see. But, as I under- 
stocd him to say, he bas returned home in conse- 
quence of a letter from his mother, which has been 
unaccountably delayed in transmission.” 

**] will soon see whether he is lying or not,’ ob- 
served the squire, ringing the bell with violence. ‘I 
have had reason, and good reason, to be much dissat- 
isfied with my son, sir; and if he has not been invited 
hither—and I believe he has not—I will not see his 
face, nor shall he set foot within my*house.—Mottle, 
tell your mistress that I wish to see her here—at 
once—immediately.” 

‘* My dear Blackburn,” said Mr. Waller, soothingly, 
as soon as they were left alone, ‘‘ let me adjure you, 
as a man of the world, not to give way so to passion 
before a servant. They exaggerate any family dis- 
turbance so abominuably. And, pray, do nothing rash 
as respects your son. He is here now, with or with- 
out leave, and there’s an end on’t; the least said is 
the soonest mended.” 

** If that fellow, whom I have forbidden my house, 
has returned to it of his own head, sir, he goes back 
again whence he came, though he were ten times my 
son. And if my wife, contrary to my express injunc- 
tion, has written to him before the term which— 
which—I assigned as the just limit of his chastisement 
—But here is my wife!” 

‘* Shall I leave the room, Blackburn?” asked Mr. 
Waller, hesitatingly, and looking from the stern face 
of the squire to the pale and frightened countenance 
of his hostess; ‘‘or shall I stay here,as the warm 
friend of both of you, and one who has your common 
interest at heart?” 

**T shall be obliged by your remaining here, Wal- 
ler,” answered the old man, who, although looking 
the picture of implacability, had now regained the 
control of his feelings, and was sorry for having lost 





it. ‘I have been hitherto silent about this subject, 
because it was an unpleasant one; but since it has 
th us forced itself upon your notice, there is no reason 
for farther reticence. I have sent for you, Mrs. 
Blackburn, to ask whether, in despite of my parti- 
cular commandment, you have invited William 
hither?” 

*O Anthony, pray forgive me,” cried she, pas~ 
sionately. ‘*O, I knew this would happen! Ask 
him to forgive me, Mr. Waller! It was not my fault, 
but that letter which I wrote a year ago; he knows 
the one I mean; I missed it from my desk the other 
day. I had been looking at it, Anthony—only look- 
ing at the outside, and thinking how pleased our 
Willy would have been to get it—and I left it ad- 
dressed and sealed upon the lid, and the maid found 
it there when I was out, and thinking it was meant 
for post, she put it in the letter-box. I did not dare 
to tell you, husband; but that is what has made me 
of late so wretched; the fear of your displeasure, not 
with myself, but with my poor boy.” 

“There! you see there is nooody in fault, Black- 
burn,” exclaimed Mr. Waller, triumphantly, ‘‘ with 
the exception of some officious domestic. Ijhave more 
than once had letters posted myself in that way by 
my servants, in compensation, I suppose, for their so 
often forgetting to post those that ought to have 


gone.” 


“TI told you to burn that letter, woman,” said the 
old squire, with difficulty suppressing a groan. 

** You did, Anthony, and so far, 1 am in fault; but 
it was my only comfort to handle and look at it, and 
to think of the joy which it would give to Willy when 
it did reach his hands. You gave me permission to 
send it a month hence, you. know; what difference 
then can a few weeks make?—O, speak to Anthony, 
Mr. Waller, for you know so well what to say, and, 
alas, I cau think of nothing except my boy!” 

But the ex-M.P., more sagacious than his impas- 
sioned hostess, held up a finger for silence. The 
squire was leaning thoughtfully upon the mantel- 
piece, stroking his long beard with a tremulous 
hand; and it seemed to his observant guest that he 
had grown grayer and older within the last quarter 
of an hour; the firein his eyes had quite died out, 
although the shaggy brows were still knit above 
them. 

“To come just now,” ran his bitter thoughts, 
“upon the very day that that young man has re- 
turned here, unable any longer to resist dear Nelly’s 
charms. How like his evil choice in everything! 
Stanhope is proud, and will never brook his rude- 
ness, even if he should see nothing worse in him, 
hear nothing worse of him. These dead brothers of 
mine, who treated their own flesh and blood so ill, 
had no such son as this to curse them, and why 
should I have? Three weeks hence, three days 
hence, and all might have been well. But he must 
needs come now by misadventure—it seems as 
though it was fated to be so—and Heaven only 
knows what ruin he may not bring with him. And 
yet to drive him trom my door would be to excite 
suspicion of 1 know not what, something almost as 
bad, if that were possible, as the thing itselt! It is 
no uxe*crying after spilt milk, says my smooth- 
tongued friend yonder; and I must, it seems, per- 
force adopt his advice; but first to give him so much 
of my contidence as may puta stop to further in- 
quiries.” 

‘““Mr. Waller,” exclaimed the esquire, frankly, 
** you and my wife have conquered, although I must 
confess I feel it difficult to submit; and since you 
have so kindly interested yoursvif in a matter that is 
so entirely a trouble of my own, itis only right that 
you should know its exact nature.” 

Mrs. Blackburn started, and glanced imploringly 
towards her husband. 

“Yes, Mary,” continued he; ‘the truth must 
come out sooner or later; and through Mr. Waller’s 
lips it will receive, I know, amore charitable inter- 
pretation than if told by any one else. My son, sir, 
has displeased me in various ways, I may almost say 
from a mere child; and when he arrived at manhood 
he crowned his willfulness by an act, for which no 
subsequent good behaviour—of which, however, I 
am bound to say he has shown no signs—could atone. 
Without asking my permission, he made—I do not 
say a disgraceful, but certainly, considering his 
possible expectations, a most unsatisfactory and un- 
suitable marriage.” 

Across Mr. Waller’s face there flitted a momentary 
expression of disappointment—almost of despair; 
and for once the ready river of his speech refused to 
flow. 

‘‘and yet poor Bess has her good points,”’ observed 
Mrs. Blackburn, intensely relieved at the limited 
extent of the squire’s disclosure, and good-naturedly 
disposed even towards the woman whose unlucky 
existence interposed between her son and the best 
match in the county. 

“One moment, my dear friend,’’ observed Mr. 
Waller, with a serious air, as the squire moved 
slowly towards the door. ‘* Do I understand Mrs. 
Blackburn to say that the young lady—your daugh- 
ter-in-law—was Called, in the abbreviation of affec- 
tion, Bess?” 

**I believe so,” said the squire, coldly. 

* Yes, yes, she was,” answered Mrs. Blackburn, 
eagerly. ‘* What of her? I love her dearly, for she 
is certainly most.devoted to my Willy.”’. 

“Alas, madam, she has now reaped her reward 
for that—’’ Mr. Waller cast his eyes slowly upward, 
past the fishing-rods and the stuffed trout, to the 
smoke-stained ceiling of the little room, and added, 
impressively—‘ up yonder.” 

‘* What! is dear Bess dead?” cried Mrs. Blackburn, 





shedding genuine tears. ‘‘ How 
for poor dear Willy!” 

“She is dead, dear madam; and the bappiness of 
your son at his return is sadly clouded by that cir 
cumstance.” 

‘“‘Humph!” said the squire, who was thinking 
that he might have spared himself the revelation 
of at least one humiliating domestic circumstance, 
although it was a minorone. ‘And when did this 
happen?” 

* To judge by his deep mourning, I shoyld imagine 
but very recently,” said Mr. Waller. ‘‘ You need 
not grieve, madam, for one who, from your descrip- 
tion of her domestic virtues, is doubtless —” perhaps 
the stuffed trout had discomposed him upon the first 
occasion, for he now fixed his eyes upon the empty 
fireplace—‘** is doubtless in perfect security; while, 
on the other hand, since the innocent cause of your 
son’s trangression has been thus removed, I do hope, 
my dear Blackburn, that you will forget his past, 
and hopefully regard his fature.” 

This peroration, so often received with favor, 
when used in his capacity of chairman of some com- 
pany whose shares were at a discount, or as director 
of some railway which had not as yet declared a 
dividend, did not have its usual success upon the 
present occasion; the audience he was addressing (if 
we may so term the sqaire) had for once a less good 
opinion of the concern in question than he enter- 
tained himself. Mr. Blackburn did not even vouch- 
safe him a reply, but walked slowly out of the room, 
with trembling limbs, but head erect, in the direction 
of the front door. Before he reached it, Mrs. Black- 
burn overtook him, trembling also, although from 
another cause, and clasped Lis hand. 

“Anthony, dear Anthony,” she whispered, ‘‘ don’t 
be hard upon him, now that he is in sorrow. This 
may have changed him altogether, for all we know, 
and he may live t» be a comfort to us yet.” 

Through the open door, was borne upon the sum- 
mer wind a coarse low chuckle, and a voice upon the 
terrace muttered harshly. ‘‘ Well, clever as he may 
be, miss, it seems to have taken him a deal of time 
to draw the badger.” 

Mr. William Blackburn was sitting upon the bal- 
ustrade of the terrace, between two stone vases of 
red geraniums, swinging his legs, and tapping his 
teeth with the handle of his umbrella, as thovgh 
applauding the humor of his last remark. If his 
attitude and bearing were not artistically graceful or 
in harmony with his surroundings, he looked toler- 
ably at ease. Stanhope and the two young ladies 
were standing by him, and intrenched, as it were, in 
that position, he seemed to himself pretty secure 
against the paternal ire. The longer the enemy was 
held in parley, the better (notwithstanding his allu- 
sion to his tardiness) he argued of his ambassador’s 
success, for it was plain that the latter had at least 
persuaded the squire to listen to what he had to say 
in his principal’s tavor. The evident fear in which 
Ellen stood of him, and even the quiet scorn with 
which Lucy received his observations—for he trans- 
lated that as cautious reserve in the presence of the 
others—had given him more and more of confidence ; 
and, above all, he had refreshed himself since we last 
saw him with a pull at that flask which always lay 
in the side-pocket next his heart. And yet, when 
his father and mother appeared hand-in-hand at the 
front-door, so immediately following that jeu d’esprit 
about the badger, that they could not have failed to 
hear it, Mr. William Blackburn looked a good deal 
embarrassed, and descended from his elevated posi- 
tion in a hurried and undignified manner. 

His mother, however, with one cry of joy, ran 
forward and folded him in silence in her arms; and 
thus, as it were, in sanctuary, he remained for a 
decent interval rallying those native powers of im- 
pudence and assurance which the inopportuneness 
of the moment had put to flight. 

‘*How are you, William?” said the squire, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘* Weare sorry to see you in 80 
sad a garb.” 

For an instant the idea flashed upon him, that the 
misfit of his clothes—which he had purchased at a 
ready-made shop as he hurried through London— 
formed the subject of the paternal remark, but for- 
tunately his eye fell upon his black gloves, and he 
remembered that he was in mourning. 

“ Yes, indeed, sir,” replied he—and it was curious 
how even his feigned sorrow took egotistic shape— 
“TI have had a very sad time of it lately. Pvor Bess 
has been gone these three weeks. I was so cut up, 
that I had not the heart to write about it.” 

“Poor dear boy!” ejaculated Mrs. Blackburn, 
fondly. ‘* What a trial it must have been! Was she 
illlong? I trust she did not suffer much?” 

“Not much,’’ returned the widower; “not 80 
much as I did in seeing her suffer. I never left her 
night or day, as you may be sure. She sent her best 
love to you and Ellen; and her duty to you, father.” 

‘* We must do all we can to cheer you, Willy,” said 
Mrs. Blackburn. “ There is no need to mourn for 80 
good a soul, as Mr. Waller here has just been telling 
us, except upon our own accounts in having lost 
her.’* 

“* Not lost, but gone before,” interposed that gen- 
tleman, deferentially. He had followed his host and 
hostess to the scene of reconciliation, and now offered 
this neat quotation (which he had read on a tablet in 
the church during last Sunday’s sermon) with the air 
of one who dispenses some confortable liqaid upon & 
silver tray. An ewbarrassing pause ensued; and 
Mr, Waller continued more cheerfully, “‘As I came 
through the hall, my dear madam, the servant was 
about to announce lunch, and I told him that I 
would save him that trouble. You must be hungry, 


truly sorry I am, 





cerning which, in that morning’s paper, there had 
appeared a disagreeable advertisement, calling upon 
the shareholders and policy holders “‘ to communicate 
with the undersigned with respect to taking measures 
for mutual protection.”” He was accustomed to fish 
in troubled waters, and the motion of the craft (how- 
ever crazy) in which he happened to be embarked, 
rarely inconvenienced him ;—if it should even have 
gone to the bottom, his natural buoyancy was such 
that he would perhaps have felt little personal fear; 
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sir, what with your long journey and your walk 
across the moor.” 

“© Well, I could pick a little, and that’s a fact,” 
observed Mr. William; ‘‘ though it’s long indeed,” 
added he, with some precipitancy, “ that I have had 
an appetite for anything.” 

He was about to offer his arm to Lucy, but Mr. 
Waller nudged him so sharply towards Mrs. Black- 
burn, that he could not’ mistake the hint. 

«“ Lean on me, mother,” said he; “ for though you 
are looking well enough, you are not so young as 
when I last saw you.” 

*‘]T shall grow young now,” returned she, tenderly. 
“T have not felt so happy for fifty years as I do this 
day, Willy.” 

The rest of the party—Mr. Waller with his daugh- 
ter, and Stanhope with Ellen—followed them into 
the house, with the exception of the squire, who re- 
mained alone upon the terrace, pacing thoughtfully 
to and fro, and muttering to himself at intervals— 
like minute-guns over that dead hope which, though 
unowned, bad after all perhaps held a place within 
his heart—some sentences such as these, ‘* No change, 
nor chance of change;”’ ‘‘As bad and base as ever ;” 
** Rotten to the core.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN EXCELLENT MEMORY. 


TuE sight of Redcombe Manor, with its park and 
grounds, when William Blackburn’s gfeedy eyes 
tirst lit upon them from afar, had, as we saw, some- 
what quelled his iusvlent spirit. The prize had 
seemed to him toogreat to lie within reach of his 
itching palm, just as at first a stake of unwonted 
magnitude appears to the gambler too great a stroke 
of tortune to betall him—an unlikely thing to win. 
But, as in the gambler’s case, now that the first great 
obstacle—his father’s opposition and disfavor—had 
been smoothed away with such apparent ease, his 
hopes rose all the higher tor his late depression; all 
seemed to lie within his grasp. The evideuces of the 
wealth about him—which would surely at no distant 
date be his-—inflated him with vulgar pride. The 
absence of his tather from the luncheon table re- 
moved what little check might have been imposed 
upon his behaviour; and with every glass of wine he 
swallowed, he grew more confident and coarse. 
With a shiver at the heart, Lucy Waller contrasted 
this boastfal ruffian with him who had once sat in 
his place, and dispensed hospitality at that same 
table in so differenta fashion. Ellen herself regarded 
her uncle with little-less aversion. He had grown 
positively rude to Mr. Stanhope, and she felt gen- 
uinely’ grateful to the letter for the restraint which 
she well knew he was exercising upon himself for her 
sake and for that of her grandmother. His nature 
was fiery, and his wit keen enough to suggest such a 
retort as would have disconcerted even his half- 
drunken host, and covered him with shame; but he 
spared him. Mr. Waller, whose age might have 
fitly entitled him to reprove, or at least repress, and 
who was very skillfalin the management of men, 
kept an unusual silence, and even seemed, to judge 
hy the gracious manner in which he received the 
newcomer’s rough sallies, to encourage them. As 
for Mrs. Blackburn, it is probable she scarcely 
caught the meaning of much that dropped from her 
son’s lips; it was enough for her to know that he 
was in good spirits, and she rejuiced accordingly. 

When the somewhat protracted meal was over, 
Stanhope asked permission to ring for his horse to 
be brought round; and when this was done, and the 
animal appeared before the terrace, he took his 
leave. The squire had departed elsewhere, and the 
young man could not well help treating his son as 
his locum tenens; 80, when he had bidden farewell 
to the rest, he held out his hatid to William. 

“TI will see you to the gates,” returned the latter, 
gruftly, taking no notice of this gesture; and he 
walked on in moody silence beside the horse and 
rider until they had turned the angle of the house, 
and were out of sight of the others. Then he stop- 
ped, and laid his hand upon the rein. ‘Look you 
here, Mr. Stanhope, or whatever your name is; I 
have something to say to you, once for all.” 

For the second time that day, Herbert Stanhope’s 
fingers involuntarily tightened their hold of the 
handle ot his riding-whip. ‘‘I never permit my 
bridle to be touched, sir,” said he, quietly; “that is 
also once for all.’’ 

William Blackburn’s swarthy face turned ‘ashen 
pale, and belet go his hold; but his vuice slackened 
not one whit in its imperious tone as he rejuined, 
“‘Neither your horse nor you will be here again, I 
reckon, as you have been wont to be. I know you, 
sir, better than you think. Horses have done you 
much harm. You are not so rich, though you do 
live at Curlew Hall, but that a wife with money 
would be agreeable to you. Yes, yes. You have 
had nobody here until now to deal with but an old 
man already in his dotage, but henceforward it will 
be very different—do you understand? Then, listen 
to this, I do not choose my niece to be married at 
present—nor to you at all.’’ i 

“‘ Indeed, sir,” returned Stanhope, coolly. ‘ Have 
you any other commands to communicate? your 
— as you may easily imagine, will always be my 
aw.” 

His contemptuous smile, even more than his 
mocking words, stung the other to frenzy; but re- 
partee was not his strong poiut. 

“ You are vastly clever, Mr. Stanhope, but you 
will find you have met your match—ancther sort of 
match than you expected here.” 








‘Tam not clever, Mr. William Blackburn, but I 
have a most exccllent memory. I may say, indeed, 
as is said of the royal family, that I never forget a 
face that I have once seen, and I have seen yours 
before to-day.” : 

‘* Never you mind that,” rejoined the other, dog- 
gedly, but not without a change of color; “‘ you will 
henceforth not eee it very often, at least at Red- 
combe Manor.” 

*‘Tam not so sure of that, my good friend,” said 
Stanhope, taking out of bis pocket a small book, and 
referring to it with much deliberation. ‘Let me 
see; yes, it was in the same year that Donnybrook 
won the Derby, when I was quite a lad, that I first 
saw you—at Chester.” 

**] never was at Chester in my life.” 

‘*That’s strange; for if you never were, it was 
your twin-brother whom I saw brought up before the 
magistrates tor horse-poisoning. You were bribed to 
nobble the Ahan for the Chester Cup. I sat on the 
bench with my father, and remember the case per- 
fectly well. You were in with Richardson and that 
lot, but they could only bring the thing home to you. 
Instead of using arsenic, you tried (not from motives 
of humanity, 1’ll be sworn) some corrosive sublimate, 
which you put in his oats, and so only sickened the 
horse. There was another charge against you for 
cutting the sinews of some horse that was entered 
for another race—but that fell through. But I well 
remember—for I was interested in the case, and 
watched it after you were committed for trial, you 
got five years— and they are not over yet, Mr. Wil- 
liam Roberts !”’ 

* It’s a lie!” gasped the unhappy wretch, through 
his white lips. 

“That is—of course—what it occurs to a fellow—of 
your stamp—to say,” observed the other, carefully 
lighting acigar. ‘‘You have the misfurtune to be 
not only a vile knave, but a gross fool. You don’t 
even know when you are beat, you stupid cur!” 

The relics of the other’s Dutch courage oozed away 
to the last dregs as he replied, with his evil face cast 
down, and his heel denting the soft gravel savagely, 
** What, in the fiend’s name, is it you want of me?” 

“There, now, that’s common sense, my man, and 
the nearest approach to reason which I have yet 
seen in you. What do I want as the price of my 
silence?—for not saying what I know about William 
Blackburn, alias Roberts, the man that poisoned the 
horse at Chester? Well, of course, I shall want lots 
of things.” 

“Then, you shall not have them!” exclaimed the 
ruffian, passionately. ‘“‘ Do you suppose l’m going 
to put myself in your vice, to be screwed up as tight 
as you please, all my life long? No; do your worst. 
Supposing all you say is true (and I don’t say it is— 
mind that), what harm can you do to me? Even, 
according to your own showing, if I have done any- 
thing amiss, it’s paid for—aint it?” 

** Well, not just yet; you had five years, you know, 
and they are not quite over; you must be out on 
ticket-of-leave, and are therefore atill under the 
supervision of the police. You wince at that; but 
really you ought to feel obliged to the foolish clem- 
ency of the law, which permits a gentleman of your 
class and character to be at large a single day before 
the date of his discharge. You have not, perhaps, 
studied the discussion upon this matter in your late 
retirement, but I assure you that-the papers have 
been full of it. How you must have greened the 
chaplain, and how easy he must have been to 
‘green!’ However, you certainly have, as you were 
about to say, been punished, and may consider your- 
self a free man. The law has been avenged, but not 
society. We can’t admit horse-poisoners into county 
circles, my good sir; we can’t allow them to marry 
into county families, my excellent friend—that is to 
say, if the crime is known. Ona the other hand, so 
long as the secret is preserved, they may do almost 
avything they please. Having brought the argu- 
ment thus far, your sagacity is surely sufticient to 
permit of your drawing the deduction, that my 
silence must at any price be secured.” 

The force of contempt and bitterness could no 
further go than in the young man’s air and tone; but 
the fact was, that he not only despised the wretch 
before him, but also himself, for being under the 
necessity of making terms with such a creature. It 
is easy enough for a tool to be indignant with the 
vices to which he is not inclined, and to be blind to 
his own shortcomings; but Herbert Stanhope was no 
fool, and could not play the bypocrite with his own 
conscience. No one knew better than himself how 
vile was the part that he had undertaken to play in 
the house of his friend and neighbor; and the few 
words that William Blackburn had remarked upon 
it had secretly stupg him far more keenly than all 
his sarcasms had affected the other. He had been, 
from the nature of his pursuit, acquainted with many 
@ scoundrel, and had often had acommon interest 
with them; but he had hitherto contrived, in that 
respect, to keep his turf experiences and his own 
private life distinct and apart from one another. 
At that very moment, he was justly liable to dis- 
grace and outlawry among a certain set of persons 
with whom he had chosen to cast in his lot. He did 
not spare himself at all in the view he took of that 
matter, but his ways outside the betting ring had 
been always those of a gentleman. For the first 
time, he now found himself, in what might be called 
his home relations, about to become hand and glove 
with a villain. If William Blackburn’s crime had 
not been one connected with the calling in which he 
had himself gone so far astray, he would not have 
been so bitter against him; but we are as fanciful in 
our moral as we are in our physical disease, and he 








loathed him because he appeared to mirror some 
distorted and odious image of himself, ‘* Well, your 
answer, sir?” exclaimed he, harshly, as the other 
continued his excavation in the gravel without a 
nod. ‘Or, shall I ride back and tell your father that 
I must decline the invitation he has given me to pass 
the next few days at the manor? since, though I am 
sorry to lose his friendship, I cannot permit myself to 
share the same roof with a felon.” 

“No, no,” said the other, with an affectation of 
frankness; “ you can come if you like, of course. 
There is no need for us twoto quarrel. You have 
only to hold your tongue, and you will have my good 
word with Ellen. The old man will cut up well, and 
there will be plenty for her as well as forme. Iam 
sorry I was so rough with you—there, a gentleman 
can’t say more than that. Henceforth, we’ll work 
together; that’s a bargain, and here’s my hand 
upon it.” 

‘‘There’s no necessity for that,” rejoined Stanhope, 
coldly. ‘‘And perhaps it will be as well, since you 
showed such temper just now upon the terrace, that 
we should not appear in public on the best of terms 
with one another. You can grunt ‘ How do you do?’ 
instead of shaking hands, I daresay. I shall be here 
to-morrow for a day ortwo. Good-by.” And witha 
careless nod, Stanhope slowly rode away along the 
avenue, without once turning his head. Had he 
done 80, he would have seen his late companion still 
standing on the same spot, and watching him with 
wolfish eyes. 

“It I only had him in the well-hole at Formosa,” 
muttered he through his clenched teeth, ‘and could 
watch from above the rising tide, and see him climb, 
and cling, and slowly drown; or, better still, if he 
could scramble near the top, and think he should be 
saved, and come within my reach, so that I might 
make him lose his hold—then, and not till then, 
should he and I be quits.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THRUST AND PARRY. 


As Stanhope passed through the lodge gate, he 
beheld, to his surprise, and not with pleasure—for 
he was by no means inclined just then for company 
—Mr. Waller standing on the turf by the roadside, 
and evidently waiting for him. He had come from 
the terrace by a shorter way than through the 
avenue, and would have intercepted him in any 
case; but not a little time bad been taken up by the 
parley with William Blackburn, and the look with 
which the ex-M.P. received him was pregnant with 
curious inquiry. ‘* What on earth have you been 
doing, Stanhope? I1 began to get quite alarmed, 
not indeed upon your account, but upon that of our 
friend in the black dittoes. Have you been horse- 
whipping that wretched cub, or what? He was cer- 
tainly very rude to you.” 

“As to that, he wasrude to everybody; and upon 
my life, Waller—though, under the circumstances, 
it was not for me to interfere—if I had been a rela- 
tive of any lady at table, 1 should have felt it my 
duty, at all hazards, to have put astop to it,” 

* Well, the fact is it was a deuced delicate busi- 
ness, my good fellow. In the first place, the man 
was drunk, and remonstrance is not only thrown 
away in such a case, but sometimes makes matters 
much worse. He might have got angry and ‘said 
things,’ you know, before the women; then, again, 
if there had been a row, his father must have heard 
of it, and it would have ruined the poor devil altu- 
gether. They’re not the best of friends, you see, as 
it is, and one would not have liked to have widened 
the breach, would one? It is about this very matter 
that I want to have a few words with you. I think 
we should give a chance to this just returned prodi- 
gal. Ifhe is a beggar on horseback, we ought not to 
let him ride to the deuce.” 

‘* Why not?” asked Stanhope, coldly, looking hard 
in the other’s face. ‘‘ 1 have been riding in that 
direction myself these five years, and you have never 
attempted to stop me.” 

* But you have not ridden so fast as thisman, my 
good sir,” added Mr. Waller, smiling, ‘‘although I 
dare say you have outrun the constable. Besides, 
you are not the sort of man to take the advice of a 
neighbor, however well meaning it may be.” 

“Then you think that gentleman yonder—” and 
Stanhope pointed contemptuously over his shoulder 
with his whip—‘‘is one more likely to listen to 
reason?” 

‘No; not exactly that; he would not be easily led ; 
but I think he might be driven, that is, if one knew, 
as you do, what sort of goad was efficacious.” 

“Zknow? How can I possibly know?” 

‘‘ My dear Stanhope, why should you attempt to 
deceive me? If you have not been horse-whipping 
tis fellow—which I confess I thought you had, by 
the expression of your face—you have certainly got 
the better of him in some way or another. How 
does a man obtain a mastery over a fellow-creature 
wilder and more savage than himselt?—By a stick. 
You have not, employed a material one: you must 
therefore have used a moral one. Mr. William 
Blackburn is not a person to have been swayed by 
mere eloquence—for I have tried that with him my- 
self—it is plain to me, therefore, that you have made 
him afraid of you. You are his Rarey—the tamer of 
this wild animal; and to become a Rarey, you must 
possess a secret.” 

‘* My dear Mr. Waller,” returned Stanhope, with 
an amused air, ‘‘ your logic. is most admirable, and 
Iam quite sorry to think that you have only a poor 
country-gentleman like me to listen to it. I have 








never doubted your sagacity, nor has anybody in 
these parts ever ventured to do 80; at the same time, 
I have heard a whisper, now and then, which is not 
quite so favorable to your disinterestedness.. May I 
inquire—in case, that is, you intend to ask me any 
more questions—how this matter can possibly affect 
you? Forgive me if I cannot easily believe that the 
welfare of Mr. William Blackburn is your sole con- 
sideration.”’ 

‘*My dear young friend,” said Mr. Waller, blandly, 
‘*T am sorry that at your time of life you should be 
80 suspicious; a circumstance, however, which (as 
foreign to the generosity of your character) I attri- 
bute to your connection with the turf. I cannot help 
what evil tongues may say of me; though I am sorry 
their slanders have entered ears which I had hoped 
were friendly to me. [solemnly assure you I have 
no underhand motive in this affair whatsoever. I 
have no great interest in the young man, perhaps, 
although at the same time we should remember he 
has been severely tried.” 


face. 
‘‘ Gad! perhaps he has been tried!” thought Mr. 
Waller. 2 

* You and 1,” continued the ex-M.P., “have had 
no experience of poverty, and of the temptations to 
which it is exposed. We were brought up tenderly, 
and taken care of until we could take care of our- 
selves. This man, upon thecontrary, has had a hard 
life of it from the cradle. I am no humanity-monger, 
as you well know, but I think we should look with 
charity upon such cases. I give you my word of 
honor that I honestly believe there may be good in 
this rough fellow; that if he only has a fair chance 
he may still turn out a respectable member of s0- 
ciety; andit is my fixed intention to do my best to 
make him so.” 

* Upon my life, I begin to think Waller is in earn- 
est,” thought the young man; “ but then, he is such 
a very clever fellow.” 

“And yet, my dear Stanhope, as I have confessed, 
my inté¥est in this unhappy person is very small as 
compared with what I feel for his parents. They 
are both, as we know, kind and hospitable folks. 
Anthony Blackburn comes of as good a stock as 
yourself—one which we all respect—and his wife is 
in her way an excellent creature. If this son of 
theirs goes to the dogs, his father will die of vexa- 
tion (from the shame of it), and his mother of a 
‘broken heart; and again, let me ask you, by the way, 
is not the very circumstance of her devotion to him a 
proof that there is some good in the man? The 
squire, it is true, has no such affection for him, but 
the main point is that the happiness of both of them 
is, for whatever reason, equally bound up in his 
future. His disgrace would destroy them, as well as 
do grievous harm to that charming young lady, their 
granddaughter. You must surely go with me thus 
far, my dear young friend?” 

Stanhope nodded with a grave smile. 

‘Well, these excellent people have been good 
enough to repose some confidence in me.” 

“Now he is going to put a little water in the 
pump,” mused the other, “in order that he may 
coax out of it whole bucketsfal.” 

‘They have reposed no confidence in me,’”? ob- 
served Stanhope, dryly. 

“No; but they have obtained some information 
from the fountain-head; let us put our two sums 
together, and add them up. It fell to me, as you 
know, to break the news just now of this William 
Blackburn’s arrival to his father. He was terribly 
put out by it. I never saw a man more moved, that 
is, with anger. His behaviour was such that he 
thought it right (in explanation of it) to acquaint 
me with the ‘cause of his displeasure. It appears 
that this lady, who has so lately died, was a person 
whom Mr. Blackburn strongly disapproved -of, as 
respected her position in life, and that his son mar- 
ried her contrary to the squire’s wishes.” 

“ Bat now that she is dead, my good sir,I see no 
reason for a continuance of this ill-feeling between 
father and son, and nevertheless it still sxists.” 

‘* What excellent sense you have, my dear Stan- 
hope! It was only because I knew you to have so 
great a faculty of observation, that Imade up my 
mind to tell you this much—which I should other- 
wise have certainly treated as a confidential commu- 
nication. Stanhope will be sure, said I, to find out 
for himself that this marriage with ‘ Bess’ was a 
mesalliance. I can do no harm by the revelation; 
and with this fact to go upon, we may, as common 
friends of the family, take counsel for their benefit; 
and here we are laying our heads together accord- 
ingly. Now, since besides this marriaze, there must 
have been something else to make the old man 80 
bitter against his only son, the question is, What 
is it?” 

And the ex-M.P. smiled good-humoredly, and 
patted the mane of his friend’s horse, as though he 
would have elicited the views of that sagacious gni- 
mal, as well as those of his rider, upon the matter in 
hand. 

“ You, of course, Stanhope, know all about it.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


¢ 





A clergyman was preparing his discourse for Sun- 
day, stopping occasionally to review what he had 
written, and to erase that which he was disposed to 
disapprove, when he was accosted by his little son, 
who had numbered but five summers, ‘‘ Father, does 
God tell you what to preach?” ‘Certainly, my 





child.” ‘Then what makes you scratch it out?” 


An irrepressible smile flitted across Stanhope’s ~ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SEA OF SOUND. 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 


My soul is floating out upon 
A sea of sound to-day, 

And every wavelet of this sea 
1s bearing her away. 


And every little blade of grass 
Is singing in the breeze, 

And every little singing bird 
Keeps time upon the trees. 


The gentle zephyrs lovingly 
Are playing on the vines, 
And every tinkling rivulet 
To swell the sound combines. 


Hark to the sweet-lipped humming bees! 
‘The soaring lark's clear bell; 

The linnet and the oriole— 
What wordless tales they tell! 


Now hear the trump and clarionet 
Come sounding from afar; 

The organ grand, and love-toned flute, 
The harp and the guitar! 


I hear a clear and childish voice, 
Articulating tone,— 
Contrasting, yet according with, 
é The sea's undying moan! 


Now hark! there is a mournful air 
Runs through cach dark-leaved pine; 

Now comes the sweet domestic sound, 
The lowing of the kine. 


It thunders! Ah, the m’ghty bass! 
My soul in awe bows down, 

And tremblingly I float upon 
Eternal waves of sound! 


I bathe in cestasies within 
This mystic sea of sound; 

The atmosphere is vibrating 
With music all around. 


Sweet symphonies, and melodies, 
And cadences I hear, 

Which vary as they fall upon 
My ravished, listening ear. 


O, words for us are ail too weak, 
And language is too poor! 

ut words may cease and language fail, 
Yet sounds shall aye endure! 


a> 
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THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 





‘““WHAT is that?” exclaimed several persons as- 
sembled in the dining-room of the chateau of Burcy. 

Tue Countess of Moncar had just inherited, from 
a distant and slightly regretted relation, an ancient 
chateau which she had never seen, although it was 
at barely fifteen leagues from her habitual summer 
residence. One of the most elegant and admired 
women in Paris, Madame de Moncar was but mo- 
derately attached to the country. Quitting the cap- 
ital at the end of June, to return thither early in 
October, she usually took with her some of the com- 
panions of her winter gayeties, and a few yorng men, 
selected amongst her most assiduous partners. Mad- 
ame de Moncar was married to a man much older 
than herself, who did not always protect her by his 
presence. Without abusing the great liberty she 
enjoyed, she was gracefully coquettish, elegantly 
frivolous, pleased with trifles—with acompliment, an 
amiable word, an hour’s triumph—loving a ball for 
the pleasure of adorning herself, fond of admiration, 
and not sorry to inspire love. When some grave old 
aunt ventured a sage remonstrance—'' Mon Dieu !” 
she replied; ‘‘do let me laugh and takejlife gayly. 
It is far less dangerous than to listen in solitude to 
the beating of one’s heart. For my part, I do not 
know if I even have a heart!” She spoke the truth, 
and really was uncertain upon that point. Desirous 


to remain so, she thought it prudent to leave herself 


no time for reflection. 

One fine morning in September, the countess and 
her guests set out for the unknown chateau, intend- 
ing to pass the day there. A cross road, reputed 
practicable, was to reduce the journey to twelve 
leagues, The cross road proved execrable; the trav- 
ellers lost their way in the forest; a carriage broke 
down; in short, it was not till midday that the 
party, much tatigued, and but moderately gratitied 
by the picturesque beauties of the scenery, reached 
the chateau of Burcy, whose aspect was scarcely such 
as to console them for the annoyances of the journey. 
It was a large sombre building with dingy walls. In 
its front a garden, then out of cultivation, descended 
trom terrace to terrace; for the chateau, built upon 
the slope of a wooded hill, had no level ground in its 
vicinity. On all sides it was hemmed in by moun- 
tains, the trees upon which sprang up amidst rocks, 
and had a dark and gloomy foliage that saddened 
the eyesight. Man’s neglect added to the naturai 
wild disorder of the scene. Madame de Moncar stood 


motionless and disconcerted upon the threshold of 


her newly-acquired mansion, 

‘**This is very unlike a party of pleasure,” said 
she; “‘I could weep at sight of this dismal abode. 
Nevertheless here are noble trees, lofty rocks, a 
roaring cataract; doubtless, there is a certain beauty 
in all that; but it is of too grave an order for my 
humor,” added she, with a smile. ‘Let us go in 
. view the interior.” 





The hungry guests, eager to see if the cook, who 
had been sent forward upon the previous day, as an 
advanced guard, had safely arrived, willingly assent- 
ed. Having obtained the agreeable certainty that 
breakfast would soon be upon the table, they ram- 
bled through the chateau. The old-fashioned fur- 
niture with tattered coverings, the armchairs with 
three legs, the tottering tables, the discordant sounds 
of a piano, which for a good score of years had not 
felt a finger, afforded abundant food for jest and mer- 
riment. Gayety returned. Instead of grumbling at 
the inconveniences of this uncomfortable mansion, it 
was agreed to laugh at everything. Moreover, for 
these young and idle persons, the expedition was a 
sort of event, an almost perilous campaign, whose 
originality appealed to the imagination. A ftagot was 
lighted beneath the wide chimney of the drawing- 
room; but clouds of smoke were the result, and the 
company took refuge in the pleasure-grounds. The 
aspect of the gardens was strange enough; the stone 
benches were covered with moss; the walls of the 
terraces, crumbling in many places, left space be- 
tween their ill-joined stones for the growth of nu- 
merous wild plants, which sprang out erect and 
lotty, or trailed with flexible grace towards the earth. 
The walks were overgrown and obliterated by grass; 
the parterres, reserved for garden-flowers, were in- 
vaded by wild ones, which grow wherever the 
heavens affurd a drop of water and a ray of sun; the 
insipid bearbine enveloped and stifled in its envious 
embrace the beauteous rose of Provence; the black- 
berry mingled its acrid fruits with the red clusters of 
the currant; bush-ferns, wild mint with its faint per- 
fume, thisties with their thorny crowns, grew beside 
a few forgotten lilies. 

When the company entered the enclosure, num- 
bers of the smaller animals, alarmed at the unac- 
customed intrusion, darted into the long grass, and 
the startled birds flew chirping from branch to 
branch. Silence, for many years the undisturbed 
tenant of this peacefal spot, fled at the sound of hu- 
Man voices and ot joyous laughter. The solitude was 
appreciated by none—none grew pensive under its 
influence; it was recklessly broken and profaned. 
The conversation ran upon the gay evenings of the 
past season, and was interspersed with amiable allu- 
sions, expressive looks, covert compliments, with all 
the thousand nothings, in short, resorted to by per- 
sons desirous to please each other, but who have not 
yet acquired the right to be serious. 

The steward, after long search for a breakfast-bell 
along the dilapidated walls of the chateau, at last 
made up his mind to shout from the steps that the 
meal was ready—the half-smile with which he ac- 
companied the announcement, proving that, like his 
betters, he resigned himself for one day to a devia- 
tion trom his habits of etiquette and propriety. Soon 
@merry party surrounded the board. The gloom of 
the chateau, its desert site and uncheery aspect, were 
all forgotten; the conversation was general and well 
sustained; the health of the lady of the castie—the 
fairy whose presence converted the crazy old edifice 
into an enchanted palace, was drunk by all present. 
Suddenly all eyes were turned to the windows of the 
dining-room. 

‘* What is that?” exclaimed several of the guests. 

A small carriage of green wicker-work, with great 
wheels as high as the body of the vebicle, passed 
before the windows, and stopped at the door. It 
was drawn by a gray horse, short and punchy, whose 
eyes seemed in danger from the shafts, which, from 
their point of junction with the carriage, sloped ob- 
liquely upwards, The hood of the little cabriolet 
was brought forward, concealing its contents, with 
the exception of two arms covered with the sleeves of 
a blue blouse, and of a whip which fluttered about 
the ears of the gray horse. 

* Mon Diew!” exclaimed Madame de Moncar, ‘I 
forgot to tell you I was obliged to invite the village 
doctur to breakfast. The old man was formerly of 
some service to my uncle’s family, and I have seen 
him once or twice. Be not alarmed at the addition to 
our party; be is very taciturn. After a few civil 
words, we may forget his presence; besides, I do not 
suppose he will remain very long.” 

At this moment the dining-room door opened, and 
Dr. Barnaby entered. He was a little old man, feeble 
and insignificant-looking, of calm and gentle counte- 
nance. His gray hairs were collected into a queue, 
according to a bygone fashion; a dash of powder 
whitened lis temples, and extended to his furrowed 
brow. He wore a black coat, and steel buckles to his 
breeches. Over one arm hung a riding-coat of 
brown taffety. In the opposite hand he carried his 
hat and a thickcane. His whole appearance proved 
that he Sad taken unusual pains with his toilet; but 
his black stockings and coat were stained with mud, 
as if the poor old man had fallen into a ditch. He 
paused at the door, astonished at the presence of so 
many persons. For an instant a tinge of embarrass- 
ment appeared upon his face; but recovering himself, 
he silently saluted the company. The strange man- 
ner of his entrance gave the guests a violent inclina- 
tion to laugh, which they repressed more or less 
successfully. Madame de Moncar alone, in her 
character of mistrees of the house, and incapable of 
failing in politeness, perfectly preserved her gravity. 

‘* Dear me, doctor! have you had an overturn?” 
was her first inquiry. 

Before replying, Dr. Barnaby glanced at all these 
young people in the midst of whom he found himself, 
and, simple and artless though his physiognomy was, 
he could not but guess the cause of their hilarity. 
He replied quietly: 

‘““T bave not been overturned. A poor carter fell 
under the wheels of his vehicle; I was passing, and I 





helped him up.” And the doctor took possession ofa 
chair left vacant for him at the table. Unfolding 
his napkin, he passed a corner through the button- 
hole of his coat, and spread out the rest over his 
waistcoat and knees. At these preparations, smiles 
hovered upon the lips of many of the guests, anda 
whisper or two broke the silence; but this time the 
doctor did not raise his eyes. Perbaps he observed 
nothing. 

‘Is there much sickness in the village?” inquired 
Madame de Mouncar, whilst they were helping the 
new-comer. 

* Yes, madame, a good deal.” 

“ This isan unhealthy neighborhood?” 

‘* No, madame.” 

* But the sickness. What causes it?” 

‘* The heat of the sun in harvest time and the cold 
and wet of winter.” ~ 

One of the guests, affecting great gravity, joined in 
the conversation. 

‘So that in this healthy district, sir, people are ill 
all the year round?” 

The doctor raised his little gray eyes to the eee 
er’s face, looked at him, hesitated, and seemed either 
to ¢heck or to seek a reply. Madame de Moncar 
kindly came to his relief. 

‘*] know,” she said, ‘‘ that you are here the guar- 
dian genius of all who sufter.” 

“QO, you are too good,” replied the old man, ap- 
parently much engrossed with the slice of pastry 
upon his plate. Then the gay party left Dr. Bar- 
naby to himself, aud the conversation flowed in its 
previous channel. 

If any notice was taken of the peaceable old man, it 
was in the form of some slight sarcasm, which, 
mingled with other discourse, would pass, it was 
thought, unperceived by its object. Not that these 
young men and women were generally otherwise 
than polite and kind hearted; but upon that day the 
journey, the breakfast, the merriment and slight ex- 
citement that had attended all the events of the 
morning, had brought on a sort of heedless yayety 
and communicative mockery, which rendered them 
pitiless to the victim whom chance had thrown in 
their way. The doctor continued quietly to eat, 
without looking up, or uttering a word, or seeming 
to hear one; they voted him deaf and dumb, and he 
was no restraint upon the conversation. 

When the guests rose from table, Dr. Barnaby 
took a step or two backwards, and allowed each man 
to select the lady he wished to take into the drawing- 
room. One of Madame de Moncar’s iriends remain- 
ing without a cavalier, the village doctor timidly 
advanced and offered her his hand—not his arm. 
His tingers scarcely touched hers as he proceeded, 
his body slightly bent in*sign of respect, with meas- 
ured steps towards the drawing room. Fresh smiles 
greeted his entrance, but not a cloud appeared upon 
the placid countenance of the old man, who was now 
declared blind, as well as deaf anddumb. Quitting 
his companion, Dr. Barnaby selected the smallest, 
humblest-looking chair in the room, placed it in a 
corner, at some distance from every budy else, put his 
stick between his knees, crossed his hands upon the 
knob, and rested his chin upon his bands. In this 
meditative attitude he remained silent, and from 
time to time his eyes closed, as if a gentle slumber, 
which be neither invoked nor repelled, were stealing 
over him, 

‘* Madame de Moncar!” cried one of the guests, 
“7 presume it is not your intention to inhabit this 
ruin in a desert?” 

‘* Cortainly I have no such project. But here are 
lofty trees and wild woods. M. de Moncar may very 
likely be tempted to pass a few weeks here in the 
shooting season.” 

**In that case you must pull down and rebuild; 
clear, alter and improve!” 

**Let us make a plan!” cried the young countess, 
‘Let us mark out the future garden of my do- 
mains.” 

It was decreed that this party of pleasure should 
be unsuccessful. At that moment a heavy cloud 
burst, and a close fine rain began to fall. Impossi- 
ble to leave the house. 

“How very vexatious!” cried Madame de Mon- 
car. ‘** What shail we do with ourselves? The 
horses require several hours’ rest. It will evidently 
be a wetafiternoon. For a week to come, the grass, 
which overgrows every thing, will not be dry enough 
to walk upon; all the strings of the piano are broken ; 
there is not a book within ten leagues. This room is 
wretchedly dismal. What can we do with our- 
selves?”’ 

The party, lately so joyous, was gradually losing 
its gayety. The blithe laugh and arch whisper were 
succeeded by dull silence. The guests sauntered to 
the windows and examined the sky, but the sky re- 
mained dark and cloud-laden. Their hopes of a 
walk were completely blighted. They established 
themeelves as comfortably as they could upon the 
old chairs and settees, and tried to revive the con- 
versation ; but there are thoughts which, like flowers, 
require a little sun, and which will not flourish under 
a bleak sky. All these young heads appeared to 
droop, oppressed by the storm, like the poplars in the 
garden, which bowed their tops at the will of the 
wind. A tedious hour dragged by. 

The lady of the castle, a little disheartened by the 
failure of her party of pleasure, leaned languidiy 
upon a window-sill, and gazed vaguely at the pros- 
pect witbout. 

** There,” said she—‘ yonder, upon the hill, is a 
white cottage that must come down; it hides the 
view.” 


“The white cottage!” cried the doctor. For up- 








wards ofan hour Dr. Barnaby had been mute and 
motionless upen his chair. Mirth and weariness, 
sun and rain, had succeeded each other without 
eliciting a syllable from his lips. His presence was 
forgotten by everybody; every eye turned quickly 
upon him when he uttered these three words—** The 
white cottage!” 

** What interest do you take in it, doctor?” asked 
the countess. 

** Mon Dieu, madame! Pray forget that I spoke. 
The cottage will come down, undoubtedly, since such 
is your good pleasure.” 

** But why should you regret the old shed?” 

“ {—Mon Dieu! it was inhabited by persons I loved 
—and—” 

“And they think of returning to it, doctor?” 

“They are long since dead, madame; they died 
when I was young!” And the old man gazed mourn- 
fully at the whi'e cottage, which rose awongst the 
trees upon the hillside, like a daisy in a green field. 
There was a brief silence. 

* Madane,” said one of the guests in a low voice to 
Madame de Moncar, ‘there is mystery here. Ob- 
serve the melanch ly of our Exsculapius. Some 
pathetic drama bas been enacted in yonder house; 
a tale of love, perhaps. Ask the doctor to tell it 
us.”” 

“Yes, yes!” was murmured on all sides, “a tale, 
a story! And should it prove of little interest, at 





silent. The countess- drew still nearer to him. 
** Dear doctor!” said she, “see what wretched 
weather; how dreary everything looks. You are 
the senior of us all; tell us a tale. Make us forget 
rain, aud fog, and cold.” 

Dr. Barnaby looked at the countess with great 
astonishment, 

‘“* There is no tale,” he said. ‘* What occurred in 
the cottage is very simple, and has no interest but for 
me, who loved the young people; strangers would 
not callit atale. And I am unaccustomed to speak 
before many listeners. Besides, what I should tell 
you is sad, and you came to amuse yourselves.” And 
again the doctor rested his chin upon his stick. 

‘* Dear doctor,” resumed the countess, ‘‘ the white 
cottage shall stand, if you say why you love it.” 

The old man appeared somewhat moved; he 
crossed and uncrossed his legs; took out his snuff- 
box, returned it to his pocket without opening it; 
then, looking at the countess—** You will not pull 
it down?” he said, indicating with his thin and 
tremulous hand the habitation visible at the horizon. 

**T promise you I will not.” 

** Well, so be it; I will do that much for them; I 
will save the house in which they were so happy.” 

‘“‘ Ladies,” continued the old man, ‘I am but a 
poor speaker; bat I believe that even the least elo- 
quent succezd in making themselves understood 
when they tell what they have seen. This story, Il 
warn you befurehand, is not gay. .To dance and to 
sing, pe-ple send for a musician; they call jn the 
physician when they suffer, and are near to death.” 

A circle was formed round Dr. Barnaby, who, his 
hands still crossed upon his cane, quietly commenced 
the following narrative, to an audience prepared be- 
fotehand to smile at his discourse: 





It was a long time ago, when I was young—for, I, 
too, have been young! Youth is a fortuue that be- 
longs to ail the world—to the poor as wellas to the 
rich—but which abides with none. I had just passed 
my examination ; I had taken my pbysician’s degree, 
and I returned to wy village to exercise my wonder- 
ful talents, well convinced that, thanks to me, men 
would now cease to die. 

My village is not far from here. From the little 
window of my room, I behold yonder white house 
upon the opposite side to that you now discern. You 
certainly would not tind my village handsome. In 
my eyes, it was superb; I was born there, and I 
loved it. We all see with our own eyes the things we 
love. God suffers us to be sometimes a little blind; 
tor he well knows that in this lower world a clear 
sight is not always profitable. To me, then, this 
neighborhood appeared smiling and pleasant, and I 
lived happily. The white cottage alone, each morn- 
ing when I opened my shutters, impressed me dis- 
spgreeably; it was always closed, still and sad like a 
forsaken thing. Never had 1 seen its windows open 
and shut, or its door ajar; never had I known its in- 
hospitable garden-gate give passage to human belng. 
Your uncle, madame, who had no occasion for a cot- 
tage so near his chateau, sought to let it; but the 
rent was rather higher than anybody here was rich 
enough to give. It remained empty, therefore, 
whilst in the hamlet every window exbibited two or 
three children’s faces peering through the branches 
of giilyflower at the first noise in the street. But 
one morning, on getting up, 1 was quite astonished 
to see a long ladder resting against the cottage wa!l; 
a painter was piinting the window-shutters green, 
whilst a maid-servant polished the panes, and a 


any rate the narrator will divert us.”’ s 

** Not so, gentlemen,” replied Madame de Moncar, 
in the same suppressed voice. ‘‘ If I ask Dr. Barnaby 
to tell us the history of the white cottage, it is on the 
express condition that no one laughs.” . All having 
promised to be serious and well-behaved, Madame 
de Moncar approached the old man. ‘“ Doctor,” said 
she, seating herself beside him, ‘‘ that house, I plain- 
ly see, is connected with some reminiscence of furmer 
days, stored preciously in your memory. Will you 
tell it us? I should be grieved to cause you a regret 
which it is in my power to spare you; the house shall 
remain, if you tell me why you love it.” 

Dr. Barnaby seemed surprised, and remained \ 








gardener hoed the flower-beds. 
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“All the better,” said I to myself; “a good roof 
like that, which covers no one, is so much lost.” 

From day to day the house improved in appear- 
ance. Pots of flowers veiled the nudity of the walls; 
the partermes were planted, the walks weeded and 
gravelled, and muslin curtains, white as snow, shone 
in the sun-rays. One day a post-chaise rattled 
through the village, and drove up to the little house. 
Who were the strangers? None knew, and all de- 
sired to learn, For along time nothing transpired 
without of what passed within the dwelling. The 
rose-trees bloomed, and the fresh-laid lawn grew 
verdant; still nothing was known. Many were the 
commentaries upon the mystery. They were adven- 
turers concealing themselves—they were a young 
man and his“ mistress—in short, everything was 
guessed except the truth, Thetruth is so simple, 
that one dves not always think of it;.once the mind 
is in movement, it seeks to the right and to the left, 
and often forgets to look straight before it. The 
mystery gave me little concern. Nv matter who is 
there, thought I; they are human, therefore they 
will not be long without suffering, and then they will 
send for me. I waited patiently. 

At last one morning a messenger came from Mr. 
William Meredith, to request me to call upon him. 
I put on my best coat, and, endeavoring to assume 
a gravity suitable to my profession, I traversed the 
village, not without some little pride at my impor- 
tance. That day many envied me. The villagers 
stood at their doors to see me pass. “ He is going to 
the white cottage!’’ they said; whilst I; avoiding all 
appearance of haste and vulgar curiosity, walked 
nodding to my peasant neighbors. 
* Good day, my friends,” I said; ‘1 will see you by- 
and-by; this morning I am busy.” And thus I 
reached the hillside. 

On entering the sitting-room of the mysterious 
house, the scene I beheld rejoiced my eyesight. 
Everything was so simple and elegant. Flowers, 
the chief ornament of the apartment, were so taste- 
fully arranged, that gold would not better have em- 
bellished the modest interior. White muslin was at 
the windows, white calico on the chairs—that was 
all; but there were roses, and jessamine, and flowers 
of all kinds, asin a garden. The light was softened 
by the curtains, the atmosphere was fragrant; and 
@ young girl or woman, fair and fresh as all that sur- 
rounded her, reclined upon a sofa, and welcomed me 
with asmile. A handsome young man, seated near 
her upon an ottoman, rose when the servant an- 
nounced Dr. Barnaby. 

© Sir,” said he, with a foreign accent, “I have 
heard so much of your skill that I expected to see an 
old man.” 

“ T have studied diligently, sir,” I replied. ‘‘I am 
deeply impressed with the importance and respon- 
sibility of my calling; you may confide in me.” 

“Tis well,” he said. ‘I recommend my wife to 
your best care. Her present state demands advice 
and precaution. She was born in a distant land; for 
my sake she quitted family and friends. I can bring 
but my affection to her aid, for I am without ex- 
perience. I reckon upon you, sir. If possible, pre- 
serve her from all suffering.” 

As he spoke, the young man fixed upon his wife 
a look so full of love, that the large blue eyes of the 
beautiful foreigner glistened with tears of gratitude. 
She dropped the tiny cap she was embroidering, and 
her two hands clasped the hand of her husband. I 
looked at them, and I ought to have jfound their lot 
enviable, but somehow or other, the contrary was the 
case. I felt sad; I could not tell why. I had often 
seen persons weep, of whom I said—They are happy! 
lsaw William Meredith and his wife smile, and I 
could not help thinking they had much sorrow. I 
seated myself near my charming patient. Never 
have Iseen anything so lovely as that sweet face, 
shaded by long ringlets of fair hair. 

** What is your age, madame?” 

* Seyenteen.” 

* Is the climate of your native country very difter- 
ent from ours?” ¥ 

“I was born in America—at New Orleans, 
the sun is far brighter than here.” 

Doubtless she feared she had uttered a regret, for 
she added: 

“But every country is beautiful when one is in 
one’s husband’s house, with him, and awaiting his 
child!” 

Her gaze sought that of William Meredith; then, 
ina tongue I did not understand, she spokea tew 
words which sounded. so soft that they must have 
been words of love. 

After a short visit I took my leave, promising to 
return. I did return, and, at the end of two months, 
I was almost the friend of this young couple. Mr. 
and Mrs. Meredith were not selfish in their happi- 
ness; they found time to think of others. They saw 
that to the poor village doctor, whose sole society was 
that of peasants, those days were festivals upon 
which he passed an hour in hearing the language of 
cities. They encouraged me to frequent them—talk- 
ed to me of their travels, and soon, with the prompt 
confidence characterising youth, they told me their 
story. It was the girl-wife who spoke: 4 

“Doctor,” she said, “ yonder, beyond the seas, I 
have father, sisters, family, friends, whom I long 
loved, until the day when I loved William. But 
then I shut my heart to those who repulsed my 
lover. William’s father forbade him to wed me, be- 
cause he was too noble for the daughter of an Amer- 
ican planter. My father forbade me to love William, 
because he was too proud to give his daughter to a 
man whose family refused her a welcome. They 
tried to separate us; but we loved each other. Long 


0, 


‘friends! 


did we weep-and supplicate, and implore the pity of 
those to whom we owed obedience! they remained 
inflexible, and we loved! Doctor, did you ever love? 
I would you had, that you might be indulgent to us. 
We were secretly married, and we fled to France. 
0, how beautiful the “ocean appeared in those early 
days of our affection! The sea was hospitable to the 
fugitives. Wanderers upon the waves, we passed 
happy days in the shadow of our vessel’s sails, anti- 
cipating pardon from our friends, and dreaming a 
bright future! Alas! we were too sanguine. They 
pursued us; and, upon pretext of some irregularity 
of form in our clandestine marriage, William’s fam- 
ily cruelly thought to separate us. We found con- 
cealment in the midst of these mountains and forests. 
Under a name which is not ours, we live unknown. 
My father has not forgiven—he has cursed me! That 
is the reason, doctor, why I cannot always smile, 
even with my dear William by my side.” 

How those two loved each other! Never have I 
seen a being more completely wrapped up in another 
than was Eva Meredithin ber husband! Whatever 
her occupation, she always eo placed herself, that, 
on raising her eyes, she had William before them. 
She never read but in the book he wasreading. Her 
head against his shoulder, her eyes followed the lines 
on which William’s eyes were fixed; she wished the 
same thoughts to strike them at the same moment; 
and, when I crossed the garden to reach their door, 
I smiled to see upon the gravel the trace of Eva’s 
little foot always cloge to the mark of William’s boot. 
What a difference between the deserted old house 
you see yonder, and the pretty dwelling of my young 
What sweet flowers covered the wall! 
What bright nosegays decked the tables! How many 
charming books were there, full of tales of love that 
resembled their love! How gay the birds that sang 
around them! How good it was to live there, and to 
be loved a little by those who loved each other so 
much! But those are right who say that happy days 
are not long upon this earth, and that, in respect of 
happiness, God gives but_a little at a time. 

One morning Eva Meredith appeared to suffer. I 
questioned her with all the interest I felt for her. 
She answered me abruptly. 

* Do not feel my pulse, doctor,” she said; ‘it is 
my heart that beats too quick. Think me childish 
if you will, but 1 am sad this morning. William is 
going away. He is going to the town beyond the 
mountain, to receive money.” 

“And when will he return?” inquired I, gently. 

She smiled, almost blushed, and then, with a look 
that seemed to say, Do not laugh at me, she replied, 
** This evening !” 

Notwithstanding her imploring glance, I could not 
repress a smile. Just thén a servant brought Mr. 
Meredith’s horse to the door. Eva rose from her 
seat, went out into the garden, approached the horse, 
and, whilst stroking his mane, bowed her head upon 
the animal’s neck, perhaps to conceal the tear that 
fell from her eyes. William came out, threw himself 
lightly into the saddle, and gently raised his wife’s 
head. 

**Silly girl!” said he, with love in his eyes and 
voice. And he kissed her brow. 

‘‘ William, we have never yet been so many hours 
apart!’ 

Mr. Meredith stooped his head towards that of 
Eva, and imprinted a second kiss upon her beautiful 
golden_hair; then he touched his horse’s flank with 
the spur, and set off at a gallop. I am convinced 
that he, too, was a little moved. Nothing is sv con- 
tagious as the weakness of those we love; tears sum- 
mon tears, and itis no very laudable courage that 
keeps our eyes dry by the side of a weeping friend. 
I turned my steps homeward, and, once more in my 
cgttage, 1 set myself to meditate on the happiness of 
loving. I asked myself if an Eva would ever cheer 
my poor dwelling. I did not think of examining 
whether I were worthy to be loved. When we be- 
hold two beings thus devoted to each other, we easily 
discern that it is not for good and various reasons 
that they love so well; they love because it is neces- 
sary, inevitable; they love on account of their own 
hearts, not of those of others. Well, I thought how 
I might seek and find a heart that had need to love, 
just as, in my morning walks, I might have thought 
to meet, by the roadside, some flower of sweet per- 
fume. Thus did 1 muse, although it is perhaps a 
wrong feeling which gnakes us, at sight of others’ 
bliss, deplore the happiness we do not ourselves 
possess. Is not a little envy there? and if joy could 
be stolen like guld, should we not then be near a 
larceny? 

The day passed, and I had just completed my 
frugal supper, when I received a message from Mrs. 
Meredith, begging me to visit her. In five minutes 
I was at the door of the white cottage. I found Eva, 
still alone, seated on a sofa, without work or book, 
pale and trembling. ‘Come, doctor, come,” said 
she, in her soft voice; ‘‘ I can remain alone no longer; 
see how late it is!—he should have been home two 
hours ago, and has not yet returned!” 

I was surprised at Mr. Meredith’s prolonged ab- 
sence; but, to comfort his wife, I replied quietly, 
** How can we tell the time necessary to transact his 
business? They may have made him wait; the 
notary was perhaps absent. There were papers to 
draw up and sign.” 

“Ah, doctor, I was sure you would find words of 
consolation! I needed to hear some one tell me 
that it is foolish totremble thus! Gracious heaven, 
how long the day has been! Doctor, are there really 
persons who live alone? Do they not die immediate- 
ly, as if robbed of half the atmosphere essential to 
life? But there is eight o’clock!” 








Eight o’clock was indeed striking. I could not 
imagine why William was not back. At all hazards 
I said to Mrs. Meredith, “‘ Madame, the sun is hardly 
set; it is still daylight, and the evening is beautiful; 
come and visit your flowers. If we walk down the 
road, we shall doubtless meet your husband.” 

She took my arm, and we walked towards the gate 
of the little garden. I endeavored to turn her atten- 
tion to surrounding objects. At first she replied, as 
a child obeys. But I felt that her thoughts went not 
with her words. Her anxious gaze was fixed upon 
the little green gate, which had remained open since 


At that moment a horse’s gallop was distinctly 
heard upon the gravel of the garden. Eva uttered a 
cry of happiness that went home to every heart, 
Never shall I forget the divine expression of joy that 
illumined her face, still inundated with tears. She 
and I, we flew to the house-door. The moon, pass- 
ing from behind a cloud, threw her full light upon a 
riderless and foam-covered horse, whose bridle drag- 
ged upon the ground, and whose dusty flanks were 
galled by the empty stirrups. A second cry, this 
time of intensest horror, burst from Eva’s breast; 
then she turned towards me, her eyes fixed, her 


William’s departure. Leaning upon the paling, she 
suffered me to talk on, smiling from time to time, by 
way of thanks; for, as the evening wore away, she 
lacked courage to answer me. Gray tints succeeded 
the red sunset, foreshadowing the arrival of night. 
Gloom gathered around us. The road, hitherto 
visible like a white line winding through the forest, 
disappeared in the dark shade of the lofty trees, and 
the village clock struck nine. Eva started. 1 my- 
self felt every stroke vibrate upon my heart, I 
pitied the poor woman’s uneasiness. 

‘*Remember, madame,” I replied (she had not 
spoken, but I answered the anxiety visible in her 
features), ‘remember that Mr. Meredith must re- 
turn at a walk; the roads through the forests are 
not in a state to admit fast riding.” 

I said this to encourage her; but the truth is, I 
knew not how to explain William’s absence. Know- 
ing the distance, I also knew that I could have gone 
twice to the town and back since hisdeparture. The 
evening dew began to penetrate our clothes, and 
especially Eva’s thin muslin dress. Again I drew 
her arm through mine and led her towards the house. 
She followed unresistingly; her gentle nature was 
submissive even in affliction. She walked slowly, 
her head bowed, her eyes fixed on the tracks left by 
the gallop of her husband’s horse. How melancholy 
it was, that evening walk, still without William! In 
vain we listened; there reigned around us the pro- 
found stillness of a summer night in the country. 
How greatly does a feeling of uncasiness increase 
under such circumstances. We entered the house. 
Eva seated herself on the sofa, her hands clasped 
upon her knees, her head sunk upon her bosom. 
There was a lamp on the chimney-piece, whose light 
fell fullupon her face. I shall never forget its suf- 
fering expression. She was pale, very pale—her 
brow and cheeks exactly the same color; her hair, 
relaxed by the night-damp, fell in disorder upon her 
shoulders. Tears filled her eyes, and the quivering 
of her colorless lips showed how violent was the 
effort by which she avoided shedding them. She was 
80 young that her face resembled that of a child for- 
bidden to cry. 

I was greatly troubled, and knew not what to say 
or how to look. Suddenly I remembered (it was a 
doctor’s thought) that Eva, engrossed by her uneasi- 
ness, had eaten nothing since morning, and her sit- 
uation rendered it imprudent to prolong this fast. 
At my first reference to the subject she raised her 
eyes to mine with a reproachful expression, and the 
motion of her eyelids caused two tears to flow down 
her cheeks. 

“ For your child’s sake, madame,” said I. 

“Ah, you are right!” she murmuréd, and she 
passed into the dining-room; but there the little 
table was laid for two, and at that moment this trifle 
so saddened me as to depvive me of speech and mo- 
tion. My increasing uneasiness rendered me quite 
awkward; I had not the wit to say what I did not 
think. The silence was prolonged; “und yet,’’ said 
Ito myself, “I am here to console her; she sent for 
me for that purpose. There must be fifty ways of 
explaining this delay—let me find one.” I sought, 
and sought—and still I remained silent, inwardly 
cursing the poverty of invention of a poor village 
doctor. Eva, her head resting on her hand, forgot 
toeat. Suddenly she turned to me and burst out 
sobbing. 

‘Ah, doctor!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 see plainly that 
you too are uneasy.” 

“Not so, madame—indeed not so,” replied I, 
speaking at random. “‘ Why should I be uneasy? 
He ‘has doubtless dined with the notary. The roads 
are safe, and no one knows he went tor money.” 

I had inadvertently revealed one of my secret 
causes of uneasiness. I knew that a band of foreign 
reapers had that morning passed through the village, 
on their way to a neighboring department. 

Eva uttered a cry. 

** Robbers! robbers!” 
thought of that danger.” 

‘* But, madame, I only mention it to tell you it 
does not exist.” 

“O! the thought struck you, doctor, because you 
thought the misfortune possible! William, my own 
William! why did you leave me?” cried she, weep- 
ing bitterly. 

I was in despair at my blunder, and I felt my eyes 
fill with tears. My distress gave me an idea. 

‘* Mrs. Meredith,” I said, ‘1 cannot see you tor- 
ment yourself thus, and remain by your side unable 
to console you. I will goand seek your husband; 
I will follow at random one of the paths through the 
forest; I will search everywhere and shout his name, 
and go, if neces#?¥,to the town itself.” 

“O, thanks, thanks, kind friend!’’ cried Eva 
Meredith, “ take the gardener with you and the ser- 
vant; search in all directions!’ 

We hurried back into the drawing-room, and Eva 
rang quickly and repeatedly. All the inhabitants of 
the cottage opened at the same time the different 
doors of the apartment. “ Fullow Dr. Barnaby,” 


she exclaimed. ‘‘I never 





mouth half-open, her arms hanging powerless. 


END OF PART I. 





The pleasures of the world are deceitful; they 


promise more than they give. They trouble us in 
seeking them, they do not eatisfy us when possessing 
them, and they make us despair in losing them. 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


WONDERFUL FEATS OF MECHANICAL INGENUITY. 
—In the time of Queen Elizabéth, a blacksmith 
named Mark Scaliot made a lock consisting of eleven 
pieces of iron, steel and brass, all of which, together 
with a key to it, weighed but one grain of gold. He 
also made a chain of gold consisting of forty-three 
links, and having fastened this to the before men- 
tioned lock and key, he put the chain about the neck 
of a flea which drew them all with ease. All these 
together, lock and key, chain and flea, weighed only 
one grain and a half. Oswaldus Norbingerus, who 
was more famous even than Scaliot for his minute 
contrivances, is said to have made sixteen hundred 
dishes of turned ivory, all perfect and complete in 
every part, yetso small, thin and slender, that all of 
them were included at once in a cup turned out of a 
pepper-corn of the common size. Johannes Shad of 
Mitalbrach carried this wonderful work with-him to 
Rome and showed it to Pope Paul V., who saw and 
counted them all by the help of spectacles. They 
were 80 littleas to be almost invisible to the eye. 
Johannes Ferrius, a Jesuit, had in his possession 
cannons of wood, with their carriages, wheels, and 
allother military furniture, all of which were also 
contained in a pepper-corn of the ordinary size. An 
artist named Claudius Gallus made for Hippolytus 
d’Este, Cardinal of Ferrara, representations of sun- 
dry birds sitting on the tops of trees, which by hy- 
draulic art and secret conveyance of water through 
the trunks and branches of the trees, were made to 
sing and clap their wings; but at the sudden ap- 
pearance of an owl out of a bush of the same artifice, 
they immediately became all mute and silent. 





FEEDING ON THE WING.—The aquatic birds 
known as terns, or sea-fswallows, which abound on 
Lake Pallajarvi. in Lapland, are of great utility to 
the fishermen, with whom they have formed a sort 
of association for mutual aid. The birds assemble 
every morning around the huts, and by their cries 
warn the men that it is time to commence the day’s 
occupations. The terns then start in bands over the 
water, followed by the boatmen, who regulate their 
movements by those of their winged allies. The lat- 
ter are presently seen to stop, and skim over the 
surface of the water. The fishermen, who are thus 
informed of the presence of a shoal of fish, have then 
only tocast in their nets to be sure of a gdod haul. 
A small portion of the take is given to the swallows, 
who catch on the wing the fish thrown to them, and 
even come into the boats if the men neglect to give 
them their proper share. 





ARTESIAN WELL WGITE BAIT.—An artesian 
well sunk at Ain Salah, a town of Africa, in Sahara, 
to the depth of forty-four metres, lately threw up not 
only a large body of water, but, to the great surprise 
of the engineers, an innumerable quantity of small 
fish. These subterraneous vertebratz are described 
as being on an average half an inch in length, and 
resembling white-bait both in appearance and taste. 
The female is distingnished from the male by the 
presence of dark-colored stripes on the upper part of 
the body. From the factof the sand extracted from 
these wells being identical with that which forms 
the bed of the Nile, it is concluded that an under- 
ground communication must exist between them 
and that river. 





SEEING ONE’Ss HAIR TURN GRAy.—A Colonel 
Franks was last winter engaged near the village of 
Chamba, Bengal, with a body of rebels, and many 
prisoners were taken; one of them, a Bengalee, aged 
about fifty-four, was conducted before the authori- 
ties to undergo interrogations. The prisoner, for the 
first time, appeared to Jrealize the danger of his sit- 
uation when he found himself stripped and surround- 
ed with soldiers. He trembled violently, terror and 
despair being depicted on his countenance; and when 
replying to the questions addressed to him, he ap- 
peared absolutely stupefied by fear. Then, under 
the very eyes of those present (says an observer), 
and in the space of some half an hour, his hair 
which they had seen to be of a brilliant black, be- 
came gray on every part of his head. The sergeant 
who had charge of the prisoner cried out “ He is 
turning gray,” and called attention to the singular 
phenomenon, of which the entire assemblage present 
was enabled to observe the completion through ali 





cried Mrs. Meredith. 


its phases. 
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FOREIGN SELECTIONS. 

SOLDIERS’ DRESS.—The War Department, in Eng- 
land, are about making a change in the uniform of 
its soldiers. Instead of the present tight coat, a 
loose blouse-like coat is to be issued, which will be 
worn on all duties. A band running on the inside ot 
the coat will draw it in to the figure, and add much 
to its appearance. The material of which the sol- 
dier’s shirt is made, is also to bechanged. This will 
be of cotton and wool in «qual proportions, which, in 
addition to superior lightness and cheapness, will 
not shrink. The present great coat, which weighs 
four pounds, will be made much lighter, and a water- 
proof cape be added. 





DESTRUCTION OF FisH By LIGHTNI?G —The 
Australian papere give accounts of the recent effect of 
the lightning on the fishes. After a thunver storm 
myriads of small fishes were seen on the surtace of 
the water in the river Yarra, gasping for air, and ap- 
yarently poisoped by some noxious element in the 
water. The belief arove that the flow of some refuse 
from some of the factories on the banks of the stream 
had poisoned the fish, and the attention of the City 
Corporation, and of the Angler’s Society was drawn 
to the matter. From the tact, however, that a simi- 
lar phenomenon has been observed in the Campaspe, 
the Loddon, and other streame, many are disposed to 
think that this destruction of fish life was caused by 
some electric condition of the atmosphere and water 
dependent on the thunderstorms, 





THE TIDAL WAVES.—These waves, called earth- 
quake waves, that were felt last August in the Pa- 
cific, had a remarkable effect at Navigation Islands. 
At Upolu, one of the group, a wave from twenty to 
thirty feet in height burst upon the shore at two 
A. M., when the natives Were all asleep. It came 
without warning, in calm weather, and the aftright- 
ed people woke to tind themselves floating, with the 
roofs of their houses and their household gear, among 
the tree-tops. Some were lett lodged in tbe branches, 
others were carried on by the rush, and plumped 
into a swamp behind the village. The alarm was 
great, but the loss of life was small. The tirst wave 
was followed by a second nearly equal in magnitude ; 
after which, from nine to eleven A. M., the tide rose 
and felleighteen times. What a striking incident 
this for the Islanders! 





PLOUGHMAN, SPARE THAT BuG!— You will some- 
times tind in your fields a large black beetle, wearing 
upon its broad back rows of most brilliant golden 
dots. Know that it is not to be destroyed. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Fitch, the distinguished entomologist, its 
eggs produce the corn-grub-killer, that most invet- 
erate toe of the cutworms. It hunts them continu- 
ally, and feeds on nothing else so long as the supply 
holds out. When it tinds them in plenty, it gorges 
and surfeits itself upon them, till so distended that it 
hardly knows how to stir, for it never does respect a 
cutworm’s desire to be “let alone.” It grasps himin 
its strong jaws, and, despite violent writhing and 
struggle, holds him fast. 





PAPER FOR CLOTHING.—The paper collar manu- 
facture has now been extended to less prominent but 
more important garments, of great strength and 
fitxibility, which cau be sewn with a machine, giving 
Seams almost as strong as woven fabric. Tbe invent- 
or (Englisb) has particularly applied it to the produc- 
tion of petticoats, which are either printed in imita- 
tion of the fashionable skirts of the day, or stamped 
out with open work of such beauty and delicacy as 
no amount of labor with scissors and neecle could 
imitate. The marvel is that these really beautiful 


productions can be sold retail at 6d.each! Imitation 
cretonnes and chintzes for bed furniture are also 
made, a set costing retail about 5s. The felted mate- 
rial “ is eo flexible that a curtain may be twisted into 
a rope and shaken out again, showing as little creas- 
ing as a chintz similarly treated.” There are also 
table-cluths embossed with designs of great beauty. 
This felted paper may in the end have a serious in- 
fluence on the production of the woven fabrics it is 
intended to displace. Imitation leather, imperme- 
able to water, is likewise made of it, and producesa 
cheap and useful covering for furniture, and even 
serves for shoes. 





MARSHY EXHALATIONS.—Persons who are con- 
demned to live in marshy districts, may be glad to 
learn that a simple method has been discovered of 
neutralizing the deleterious influence of marshy ex- 
halations. Monsieur Martin, the Pall Mall Gazette 
reports, in a memoir presented by him to the Societe 
Therapeutique de France, affirms that this desirable 
result may be obtained by the cultivation, on a large 
scale of the sunflower (Helianthus annuus) The ex- 
periment has been tried with great success in the 
fenny districts near Rochefort, and the Dutch, who, 
from the peculiar nature of their country, have every 
opportunity of studying phenomena, and must be 
looked upon as high authorities on the subject, have 
@ firm faith in this specific, asserting that intermit- 
tent fever, the scourge of the country, has totally 
disappeared from every district in which a fair trial 
has been given to it. 


oe 


THE CROPS. 

We were delighted, a day, or two since, to hear a 
very tair dealing flour speculator express the belief 
that flour, at least, would probably be cheap this 
winter. Upon asking what he meant by ‘‘ cheap,” 
he said that from the present aspect of the crops, 
abroad and at home, he did not see how it could be 
more than twelve dollars and a half! This was his 
idea of cheapness, and it is an improvement. With 
coal at twelve dollars per ton, and beef at forty cents 
per pound, it is therefore gratifying to hear that tlour 
is cheap, though the price is fixed at the high figure 
named. We have watched the papers for the usual 
croak that attends the approach of harvest. A fly 
seen in a wheat-field has occasionally been men- 
tioned, but beyond this the prees is doing little for 
speculators. It bas done too much previously, and 
given publicity to such statements regarding the 
crops as have kept prices up, and gone back on the 
people, instead of condemning the ones who would 
oppress them, and we hope that for the future it will 
continue to be the people’s friend, and not lend its 
aid the other way. The crops must be good when 
the whole of the capital engaged in flour-raising and 
selling cannot control them, and we think it is mat- 
ter of encouragement that it is so, even though 
twelve dollars and a balf is the price per barrel of 
flour. That is better than eighteen. In the South 
and West there is more than average crops, while 
trom Europe the report is very favoralle. The con- 
tracting money market does not admit of any buying 
up prospective crops, and therefore speculation lan- 
guishes, throwing up the sponge, and giving the 
people ch@ap flour at twelve dollars and a half a 
barrel. 
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Goop CAUSE FOR ALARM.—Two Irishmen stop- 
ping at the Island House, Toledo, lit their gas, and, 
with windows open, sat down to enjoy a chat. The 
hungriest of Toledo moeqvitoes soon flocked in and 
drove them desperate. The clerk, who was sum- 
moned to devise some defence against them, told 
them to close the windows and put out the gas. 
They acted on the suggestion, and placed themselves 
between the sheets. Just as they began to doze,a 
lightning bug, which had strayed into the room, 
caught thé eye of one of the travellers. He roused 
his companion with a punch. “ Jamie, Jamie, it’s 
no use! Here’s one of the craturs sarchin’ for us wid 
a lantern!” 





A PLEASANT JOKE.—Two New York ladies stop- 
ped their carriage on a crossing. One went into a 
store and the other remained in the carriage. Two 
gentlemen wishing to cross the street, ordered the 
coachman to move on. ‘The lady in the carriage told 
him not to stir. On this one of the gentlemen opened 
the coach-door, and stepped through the carriage. 
He was followed by his companion, to the extreme 
discom posure of the lady within, as well as the lady 
without. To complete the jest, a party of sailors 
coming up and relishing the joke, scrambled through 
the carriage. 

OO 

(a The American Agriculturist for July, con- 
tained an article classing the well known firm of 
Hunter & Co., of Hinsdale, N. H., with swindlers, 
and charging them with dealing in counterfeit money. 
This is the charge for which Hunter & Co. have 
brought a suit for libel against the abovenamed 
journal, laying damages at $20,000. It seems evident 
that somebody is mistaken. Hunter & Co. have 
been known for many years as extensive booksellers 
and publishers, and can bring plentiful testimony 
that they are reliable and hongsabjle business men. 
If vot guilty of the crime charged, they have certain- 
ly much better grounds for damages than is the case 
in most newspaper libel suits.—Springjield Repub- 
lican,. 





GIRLS OUT WEsT.— Fifteen hundred New England 





girls of industrious habits have been advertised for 
by one of the thriving young towns :f lova. 





A LITTLE SINGULAR. 

It was a little singular that while the Christian 
Association at Portland were voting that Universal- 
ists could not be Christians, one of the same conven- 
tion should be at that moment detected, in a distant 
city, as arobber and a rascal, betraying those who 
had trusted him, and proving his Christianity there- 
by! But the fact that he was so piously engaged, 
had the effect of softening the offence. There is a 
great difference betwixt a man’s dying in a theatre 
and dying in a church, and so the sin took a milder 
form. We see in one of our exceedingly moral ex- 
changes, that he was very much mortified at what he 
had done; most of which mortification, however, 
doubtless arose from the fact that he had got found 
out. Nothing is to be done about it, the amount be- 
ing only some $70,000, because he is mortified. We 
Saw a day or two ago an account in one of our local 
papers, where @ poor young man, under a heavier 
pressure of temptation, we dare say, than the pious 
scoundrel, forged his employer’s name for fourteen 
hundred dollars, and all his mortification cannot save 
him from ignominious punishment. What a mockery 
religion has become, where it is the exponent of big- 
otry in excluding a large society from the Christian 
pale, on account of belief, while sheltering those who 
violate human and divine iaw, and palliating their 
offence! It isa lamentable fact, that this class take 
advantage of the Christian name, under which to 
practise rascality. Burglars do not, but the secret 
workers, the quiet and insidious, do, and when the 
explosions come, we almost expect, as a matter of 
course, to find them mentioned in connection with 
some religious movement. This should not affect the 
good and true, we know, but it does, and the acts of 
most so belie professions that sweet religion becomes 
but a mere “‘ rhapsody of words.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all tbat is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 


The September issue of the Magazine is on our ta- 
ble, and a brief examination is sufficient to show its 
goodness and worth. The fact that the publishers are 
constantly receiving letters of endorsement from 
friends of the Magazine, ia one great commendation 
of the serial, and we hope that it will continue to 
find favor at the hands of the people until it has the 
largest circulation of any magazine in the country. 
Here is a list of the contents for September. It will 
be seen that they are good, and all for 15 cents: 
‘*George Peabody;” ‘* Ruins of Cowdray Castle, 
England ;” ‘‘Adam in Eden;” “Ancient Armor;” 
“The Fairy Bird,” B. P. Shillaber; ‘‘ Marine Life 
Preservers;” ‘* The Cornish Miners;” ‘“* New Grena- 
da People;” ‘* The Caged Cupids,” John J. Colbath ; 
‘Rio Janeiro;” “The Banks Estate,” Theodore Ar- 
nold; “ Unforgotten,” Harry Remick; ‘* The Wyling 
House Mystery,” Hiland J. Dodge; ‘Under the 
Mountain,” Nellie Benedict; ‘** I cannot call her 
Mother,’” N. P. Darling; ‘* Nellie’s Surrender,” 
Mrs. Anna James; ‘‘ By the Elizabeth,’ Mattie 
Wintield Torrey; ‘* Why I didn’t run away from the 
Rodney,” W. H. Macy; ‘* Dame Dudley’s Heirs,” 
Esther Serle Kenneth; ‘‘What the Street tells 
me,” John J. Colbath; ‘ Planchette,” Britomarte; 
“Among the Guerrillas,” James Franklin Fitts; 
“ Kathleen’s Ruse,” Rett Winwood; ‘‘Jack Havi- 
land’s Love;” “A Stormy Night,” Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell; ‘‘ Out of the Depths,” Mrs. R. B. Edson; 
“The Doctor’s Mistake;” OUR YOUNG PEOPLE's 
STorY-TELLER—“ Luck and Pluck; or, John Oak- 
ley’s Inheritance,” H. Alger, Jr.; ‘“‘ Pippey’s Sor- 
rows,” Elizabeth Bigelow; ‘*‘ In God’s Kingdom ;’ ” 
** The Housekeeper ;” ‘‘ Curious Matters ;” ‘‘ Prohib- 
itory”” Hum»rous L[llustrations.) 

Terms: $!.50 per year; seven copies, $9 00; thir 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It is not necessary that all 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one cftice, 
but may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

BALLOU S MAGAZINE.—Tbis interesting and ex- 
cellent montbly tor August has been received. It 
commences with a beautiful engraving and sketch of 
Princesa Louise, of England; Some of the Birds; 
The Pertidious Miller; Roman Antiquities, etc. It 
contains 100 pages of choice original reading matter 
irom the best writers of the age, and a number of 
fine engravings. In all its departments it is com- 
plete and well adapted to the wants of the people. 
No family should be without it. Send for a specimen 
copy, only 15 cents. Published by Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, Boston, Mass. There is no better monthly 


than Ballou for the family circle. — Frankfort 
Crescent, 








Howe's MvusicAL MONTHLY.—Elias Howe, No. 
103 Court street, has published No. 4 of his Musical 
Monthly. This number contains some twenty-four 
pieces. 

A LIBERAL DONATION OF BooKs.—We have re- 
ceived from Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of New 
York, the great book-publishers, a handsome dona- 
tion of books for the Franklin Typographical Socie- 
ty’s Library, for which the printers of Boston return 
gratefal thanks. 





COMFORTING.—A Milesian, born on the last day of 
the year, felicitates himself on his narrow escape 
from not being born at all. ‘* Be jabers,” says he, 


| ‘and if it had been the next day, what would have 
' become of me!”’ 





Fashion and Gossip. 





THE FASHION FOR THE TARTAN.—The latest rage 
this season, is for the introduction of bright Scotch 
plaid or Roman colors, into the trimmifgs or compo- 
sition of white, black, or made costumes. As trim- 
ming, they are used in satin and fringe, the satin 
forming fine folds, which are introduced as bright 
lines, between others of the color of the material. 
The fringe contains all the colors of the satin, an- 
nexed in sections, net mixed together. Green is also 
80 much used as trimming, that it is almost impossi- 
ble to get a large-quantity of ribbon, fringe or satin 
of that color. Already satin cords in Scotch colors, 
or in bright green, are in demand for trimming fall 
saits of gray and black alpaca, or rather forming 
lines on the heading to the puffed pleating and 
rufties of these suits; and the style promises to be 
most effective and fashionable. 


PARIS SCANDAL.—A Paris paper tells this story 
—Prince Napoleon is the person alluded to:—“‘A 
mighty prince was very fond of travelling by land and 
by water. He was continually absent from home, 
which did not prevent him trom loving his delightful 
family circle—an adorable wife and charming chil- 
dren—when he returned from his distant excusions. 
Of course he could not travel alone. So he had a 
travelling companion in petticoats. One day, as he 
disembarked in a small town, Duke de —— (let’s ca) 
him a duke) asked the mayor to send to his wife in 
Paris a telegram announcing bis safe arrival. The 
excellent mayor, who was innocence itself, sent this 
telegram :—* Duke de ——, accompanied by his maid 
of honor, reached — to-day in excellent health.’ 
Luckily the telegram stopped in time; did not get to 
the Duchess ——.” 

SUMMER WEAR.—White Marseilles was much in 
vogue last year for suits and is still more popular this 
season. There is a new style of this material; it is 
in figured stripes, and makes elegant walking suits. 
Linen is also used for suits, but itis not so popular 
as buff Panama, that looks so cool, and is better for 
summer wear. There isa difference between linen 
and Panama material, which is woven of some India 
fibre differing from flax; but it is as durable as linen, 
and if carefully washed looks well until worn out. 

The thin tabric for summer wear called Mozam- 
bique is well-remembered, though long since out of 
fashion. It has been brought out again, and is now 
called “Jeno cloth’? When tastefully trimmed, - 
these leno suits are very pretty, and wear well; yet, 
perhaps, the greatest recommendation of this mate- 
rial is its cheapness; the price ranging from thirty- 
five to fifty cents per yard. 

A SuNDAY SCENE —A pretty little girl in Albany 
was anxious to be married and ber mother was anx- 
ious that she should not. But the maiden selected 
her young man, hurried up the courtship, made her 
preparations, and even had the cards printed all an- 
beknown tomamma. Unfortunately one of the cards 
fell into the parent’s hands, and she appeared at the 
church just as miss and her bridegroom approached 
the altar to be made one. The old lady stopped the 
ceremony by sending her daughter home, assailing 
the 8; ruce young man, and indulging the crowd with 
a@ lecture upon the sin of disobedience. And that 
was the sensation in the capita} of New York last 
Sunday. 

Mrs. GRANT AT LONG BRANCH.—At Long Branch 
Mrs. Grant wore a light-gray silk walking-dress 
double skirt, trimmed with ruches of the same and 
silk fringe, white cloth jacket, round hat of English 
straw, trimmed with black lace and pink flowers. 
At a recent break fast Queen Isabella displayed a blue 
silk trimmed with blue geraniums. But the em- 
press leads the three with a robe of light-green tafte- 
tas, the skirt covered with small green silk flounces, 
and each flounce shaded by Valenciennes lace, in 
which she appeared at a recent morning ceremony. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—This is the dress of 
the ladies who are with the Murray party in the Ad- 
irondacks: — Highland costume, natty boots, red 
stockings, graceful sash and jaunty cap; a pearl- 
handled pistol, a glittering hunting-knife, and a 
chased silver drinking cup htng about the waist, 
with an ivory whistle suspended from the neck. 
A handsome blonde at Saratoga wore twenty-one 
new dresses last week, and she has just begun. 
The Russian Count Tarnowsky—who is tarnation 
rich—has married Miss Oakley, of New York. —— 
A Boston lady arrived in the noon train at Hartford, 
took a carriage, was delivered of a child in the ve- 
hicle, arrived at the hospital, paid her fare like a 
man, and is doing far better than could be expected. 
The height- of fashion (six feet one in her 
bronzed boot) has arrived. The croquet heart 
disease is said to be fatal The toilets at Long 
Branch are said to stagger the wind. An elegant 
Cincinnati heiress is much regarded at Long Branch. 
A fashionable lady in Baltimore has recently 
taken the veil. The drop curtain of a Wisconsin 
theatre went up unexpectedly and disclosed the lead- 
ing actor changing his shirt The flirting at Ni- 
agara is described as tremendous. All the pretty 
girls of Cleveland belong t» the croquet club. 
The Grecian bend rages at Newport. Enamelled 
ladies are not bathing this season. A kprous 
disease in her chignon gave a London gir) her death. 
One of the Chinese embassy is to marry a Paris 
beauty. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE FLO’, 
NOT “THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD." 


Oe er 


BY FANNY STEVENS BRUCE. 


She's none of your brilliant society creatures, 
Your “ Girls of the Period,"’ stately and fine, 

With nerve and dash in their restless features, 
And fingers that stir you like rare old wine; 

She knows no more than an innocent merman 
What chignons, and coiffures, and panniers be, 

Andif you should ask her, ** What is a German?" 
She'd answer, ‘‘A native of Germany"! 


But just one glance of her hazel eyes lifted 
In artless delight, or in gentle surprise, 
Or a finger’s-breadth of her cheek, like drifted 
Sweet blossoms that redden neath June's clear skies, 
Are worth four score your magnificent beauties 
Of shape or complexion, of brow or of chin, 
j Where her heart below is blind to its duties, 
And the spirit sordid and false within! 


And the knowledge she has that is worth the knowing— 
A marvel and mystery is it to me! 
She never requires a moment's showing 
The right and the wrong of a thing to see: 
She seems to divine, without ever pondering, 
The word or the measure that need be used 
To quell the way ward, recall the wandering, 
The sad heart comfort, and heal the bruised. 


She knoweth the secrets of throstle and plover; 
The home of the squirrel, the haunts of the hare, 
And who is Miss Robinette’s favorite lover, : 
And where the brown bee finds its daintiest fare. 
The coy sparrow feeds from her little white fingers; 
The shy partridge flees not before her light tread, 
And the fiercest of hounds by her side often lingers, 
To court her soft touch on his battle scarred head. 


Youth cometh to her with its fleeting-lived sorrows, 
Its heart like a May-day, now cloudy now clear; 
Stern manhood of childhood its trustfulness borrows, 
And tells her its cares without hindrance or fear. 
To each she repfies in her tender, wise fashion, — 
More tender and wiser than words could e‘er show,— 
And one is consoled, and another's mad passion 
Subsides, and another forgets his sharp woe. 


The gallant lads mention with reverent faces 
Her musical name as she passes them by; 
The gravest sires speak of her numberless graces 
Of person and manner with kindling eye; 
The elder dames watch her with garrulous praises, 
The giddiest maidens her virtues recite; 
And not a poor wretch in the purlieus but gazes 
With oaths hushed to prayers if she crosses his sight. 


O beauty, far fairer than any mere fairness 
Of feature, or color, or varying tress,— 
O knowledge, whose worth, and completeness, and 
rareness, 
The wisest and least wise must frankly confess,— ~ 
O purity, such as no common transgressor 
Could frame in our poor faulty language, or know, 
All blessings be on thee, and on thy possessor, 
The noble—the darling—the exquisite Flo’! 
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General Danderbelt’s Wary. 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





. CHAPTER V. 
INSULTED. 


GAIN and again Sybil pon- 
dered over the mystery, but 
to no effect. At last, she 


rt turned her attention to her 


f 
(2 


toilet, which before she had 
performed with so little in- 
terest. It was atrial to meet 
the glances of Mrs. Bellair 
and Lissa, hard to encounter 
a the eyes of the general, whom 

she had once loved so de- 
votedly, though childishly. 
There was something in his 
appearance that morning—a 
touching sadness that became 
him better than his more 
genial moods. It brought 
vividly before her all the life she had spent beneath 
his roof—his kindness, tenderness, forbearance; his 
lavish extravagance for her sake. She pitied him, 
knowing how she must soon answer him; for she felt 
that the inevitable moment was approaching. 

“ Where is Philip?” queried-Mrs. Bellair. 

‘Gone on business of importance for me,” said the 
general, 

Sybil’s cheek was ablaze. She tried to suppress ql! 
show of feeling, but found it quite impossible, with 
Lissa’s impertinent eye upon her. Mrs. Bellair 
looked vindictive. 

“Tt must have been sudden,” she said. 

“It was sudden, madam,” replied her brother, in 
& voice that forbade discussion. 

‘Mamma, you saw that girl. change color!” ex- 
claimed Lissa, when they were alone. “It ison her 


account that Philip has been sent off; I am sure of 
it.” 








“My poor children!’? murmured Mrs. Bellair. 
Why should they be sacrificed?” 

** Everybody who comes near Sybil grows a fool!” 
exclaimed Lissa, with angry tears. ‘‘ What in the 
world is the reason? What power does the girl 
exercise?” 

‘The power of the evil one,” said her mother, with 
savage intonation. “If I could do it and never be 
known, I believe I’d poison her. I hate the sight of 
her; it makes me tremble to speak to her, and she 
80 cool and insolent, the low-bred minion!’”? Her 
voice shook with passion. 

“Your uncle will disgrace himself and us by mar- 
rying her,” continued the angry woman. ‘ Once 
head of the house, her reign will be omnipotent, tor ‘ 
he, blind fool! is led by the lifting of her eyelash. 
Once let her be mistress, and what becomes of us? 
My children are homeless, and I am cast out.” If he 
has children, all the fortune will go to them.”’ 

QO, it is dreadful!” sobbed Lissa. 

“* By the way, did not your uncle promise you some 
new dresses and jewels?” asked Mrs. Bellair. 


* Yes.” And Liesa dried her eyes. ‘* But of course 
my lady will have the first choice. It is always the 
way.” ° 


** May I come in?’”’ 

The breezy voice, the rustling of soft garments and 
the odor of violets, then that beautiful face beaming 
upon them. In every way she could, consistent with 
womanly dignity, Sybil tried to propitiate her ene- 
mies. Were they not the mother and sister of 
Philip? And after all, had she not usurped, though 
innocently, some of their prerogatives? 

** Silence gives conser:t,’”’ she continued. “ Bring 
them this way, Jasper.’’ And forthwith came the 
black valet of the general, bearing a huge box in each 
hand, and a large roll under each arm. Sybil herself 
bore two small packages. 

‘* You are to have the first choice,” she said, sweet- 
ly. ‘*I expect that the jewels are lvely.” 

Thereupon the packages were unrolled, and the 
soit colors, like snow and gold blended, that burst 
upon their vision, banished all Lissa’s thoughts of 
revenge. Mrs. Bellair stood by in silence, not a whit 
obliged to the young girl. Indeed, she resented be- 
ing under the obligation, slight as it was. 

*‘ Beautiful laces, are they not?” queried Sybil. 
*“ What taste the general has! wonderful! Now, 
Lissa, take whatever you like, without the slightert 
reference to me.” 

Lissa was by no meaus slow to avail herself of the 
privilege, and Sybil, caring little for ornaments, was 
well suited with what was left. There were brace- 
lets and necklaces—one of pearl, mounted with gold 
—and one lovely ornament of pale, sparkling green 
stones, not steady in their Mght, but changeable as 
the waves of the sea. These, Sybil secretly hoped 
Lissa would not choose; and she did not, seeing no 
splendor in thcse bits of green stones, as she called 
them. 

“* By the way,” said Mrs. Bellair, whose anger had 
been slowly kindling, ‘‘ do you know what Philp has 
gone for?” 

The telltale blood leaped to Sybil’s cheek. 

“Jt was as sudden to me as to you,” she said. 

‘*My poor boy!” retorted the woman, with a 
meaning look. ‘It seems hard that my children 
should be sufferers on your account.” 

‘‘“What do your words imply, madam?” asked 
Sybil, facing her. 

* Don’t look so brazen,” replied the angry mother. 
**T can’t abide brazen women. I mean just what I 
say. You may pretend ignorance, but 1 know my 
poor boy was sent from home on your account. The 
silly fellow admired you; you encouraged him, hop- 
ing, I suppose, to creep into the family; and to avoid 
a mesalliance, my brother has sent him away.” 

‘A .mesalliance !” repeated Sybil, her voice broken 
with scorn and anger. “If I am not nobler than 
you,—for none but the mcst vulgar mind would treat 
an orphan as you have treated me—then. there is no 
such thing as nobility. What do I care for your 
son? 1 would not marry him now, if he brought 
kingdoms and laid them at my feet, while he was 
burdened with such as you—you, who can taunt the 
sad and lonely, and to answer your selfish ends, 
would gladly see me degraded and despised. But 
know, madam, Philip Bellair does love me, yes, as I 

believe he will never love another woman, and I have 
refused him. So much for wishing to creep into the 
family !’’ : 

Ab, Sybil! did she think, in that moment of 
scorching passion, of the import of her words? 

‘* Yes, because you are looking for higher game,” 
replied Mrs. Bellair, coarsely. 

‘‘In that case,” rejoined Sybil, with a trembling 
voice, “it would be a wiser policy for you to court 
my favor. Have you decided upon these baubles?” 
she added, turning to Lissa, who, coward that she 
was, stood white and trembling. 

** Yes,” stammered the girl. 

“No,” cried her mother, her white lips quivering 
with passion, her livid cheeks sunken. ‘* Take them 
away. She shall be degraded by no favors from your 
bands. Take them away.” 

* You can ring for a servant, madam,” said Sybil, 
and turning, scarcely seeing her path, walked with 
stately mien to the door. 

But when she had gained her own room, she gave 
way to the almost maddening emotions that filled 
her soul. How could she punish them, these two 
weak, wicked women, who were goading her life out 
of her with their daily persecutions? There was one 
way, and in the blindness ot her anguish, she decid- 
ed to take advantage of it now; she would give 








her doom she would go; now cr never was the time 
to hurl defiance in the teeth of her enemies. 

Taking that little flake of ivory from her bosom, 
she held it in dumb sorrow against her lips, her 
heart. One heavy sob, one burst of irrepressible 
grief, and she had put it away from her, as she 
thought, forever. 

Then she shook off the almost savage sorrow that 
bowed her soul to the earth, and turning to the mir- 
ror, arranged her hair and dress, thinking only of the 
stinging insults she had received so long, and whose 
enormity had never seemed so revolting as now, in 
this review of the suffering past. For almost the first 
time in her life, the sentiment of revenge was upper- 
most in her heart, the heart ordinarily so gentle, so 
eager to make concessions, 80 willing to forgive. 





CHAPTER VI. 
ENGAGED. 

SyBIL's was that style of beauty whigh is bright- 
ened and glorified by deep feeling. She never looked 
more radiantly lovely than when, still irate and in- 
dignant, she appeared in the library, not thinking to 
find Genera] Vanderyelt there so early. He sprang 
from his study-chair and put aside his paper. 

* You so seldom appear in the early part of the 
day,’ he said, surveying her with a kindling eye, 
‘* that I don’t know as I shall apologize for not being 
dressed in honor of your visit.” 

“No indeed, pray don’t,” she said, in some confu- 
sion. ‘ I—I came fora book that I thought I left 
here.” 

** Let me assist you.” 

They both walked to the baize-covered table. In 
moving the gilded annuals and the varied magazinea, 
their hands came in contact. For a moment he held 
the white, trembling prisoner, then, confused as a 
boy telling his first love-speech, he begged her par- 
don and turned away, almust unmanned. What if 
he were to lose her now? The very life of his soul 
seemed dying within him. He saw her flush, no- 
ticed that she seemed neither angry nor indifferent. 
With a sudden, desperate energy, he turned towards 
her. His face had grown pale, his deep, dark eye 
glittered, his breath came quick, and it seemed al- 
most with pain. Aljl the signs of a young, pure, 
‘bashful love were in this man’s looks and actions. 
Sybil could not teign indifference now; be had al- 
ways seemed so dear to her (not, alas, as a lover), 
that she felt something like the affection she could 
not simulate stir her heart. And his eyes, brown 
and tender, were so like Philip’s! O, why had those 
women made it so hard for her to do right? 

Strengthening herself by thoughts ot their injus- 
tice, her friendlessness, her homeless condition, that 
last cruel interview with Philip—for which she could 
not yet account—she awaited the result, which came 
in a formal declaration. Not until] she saw with 
dismay the rapture with which he received her too 
quiet assent, not until she felt herself tulded to his 
heart, did she really and truly repent. What she 
had ever done or felt before seemed holy in ) 
in comparison with this talse deed; and when he 
pressed that the marriage might be soon solemnized, 
she begged for time, more like a culprit whise sen- 
tence is under consideration, thun a happy, expec- 
tant bride. Three, six, and finally eight months, he 
conceded. He was to tell noone but his sister and 
his niece, and even then to put upon them the seal 
of secrecy. Her victory. was won, her vengeance 
likely enough to be complete, but how was it bought? 
With loss ot self-respect, agonizing doubts, torment- 
ing fears. The little flake of ivory would not lie quiet 
in its grave; it reproduced its living image perpet- 
ually in a tablet of flesh and blood. His presence 
was so vivid at times that she cried out in despair. 
It grew still more and more real as she sat by her- 
selt, with clasped hands and tear-wet cheeks from 
which all traces of color had fled. 

The results of her diplomacy were seen at once, in 
the entire, almcst abject submission of Mrs. Bellair 
and Lissa. ‘Lhe former felt that ber power was lost, 
and cringed and fawned to obliterate, if possible, the 
terrible impression her cruel conduct had made upon 
Sybil. Lissa was rather glad than otherwise, after 
thinking it all over. There would now be some 
chance for her, even though the world was not to 
know the true facts of the case. Her uncle would be 
sure to enlighten Lord Howth, if there was the least 
chance of his admiring Sybil. 





CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE MASQUERADE, 


THE days flew on fairy wings to Lissa Bellair, for 
Lord Howth had come. He was dangerously fasci- 
nating to those who admired his etyle of beauty. 
Flashing black eyes, a glittering mustache of the 
same hue, a complexion of clear olive, teeth like 
ivory, @ small, square, unintellectual forehead, and 
an abundance of fine, silky hair. He promised to be 
@ great attraction. To Lissa, he was irresistible—to 
Sybil, a study. He was the first of her countrymen 
she had ever seen on 80 intimate a footing as a guest. 
For Sybil was English born, and wished to think well 
of the people from whom she had descended. She 
came to the ccnclusion, at last, that he wasa strange 
compound. Good-natured to extreme cleverness, 
there were times when, if irritated, his eyes would 
gleam with a dangerous light that was frightful, and 
that on the most trivial occasions. He treated women 
with an cff-hand respect that denoted very little real 
feeling for them, either as toys or companions. He 





herself no time for reflection—none. Straight on to 


seemed to take a strange pleasure in drawing out and 


—— 





then playing with emotions; was fond of argument, 
but insisted on having, his own way, and though 
profoundly polite wherever his inclinations led him, 
would say the most cutting things in a tone of gal- 
lantry. Sybil read, and shortly despised him. He 
was also reading her, for he fancied her different 
from other women—at least, from those he had been 
accustomed to. She was not afraid of, neither did 
she condescend to please him. His title was nothing 
in her eyes; she sometimes had the audacity to ig- 
nore it altogether. From being amused, offended, 
disgusted, Lord Howth grew to be interested. First 
he called her “‘ chief of American termagants;” then 
** that odious Miss Vandervelt;” then ‘‘ that beauti- 
ful Miss Sybil, fit to deliver the oracles of any land.”’ 
Lissa soon became his butt (though she had not sense 
enough to see it) by her extreme solicitude to be 
agreeable. She treated him with fulsome deference. 
She was 80 pliable that he laughed at her, and called 
her the poodle. 

In the meantime, General Vandervelt had moved 
to his country-seat. This charming place, with all 
its wealth of broad acres, would be Sybil’s. She was 
but mortal, and the anticipation pleased her. Her 
heart fluttered (sometimes it seemed almost dead 
within her bosom ) at thought of her coming influence, 
and pride awoke. She had homage enough now. 
Lord Howth wondered who she was, that the gen- 
eral should show her such deference; he had a dim 
idea that she was a family b«queathment—somp 
cousin’s cousin, or brother’s child. He smiled to 
himself, one day, when Lirsa,-whose latent spite 
Sybil had roused, broadly hinted at her past history, 
and from that time embraced every opportunity to 
follow and speak with her. His pompous shallow- 
ness never divined that he was disagreeable. Was 
he not a nobleman, and accustomed to homage? 
And she?— both name and position were equivocal, 
to say the least. Y 

He judged as narrow-minded, unprincipled men 
will judge women who are many degrees above them. 
Sybil despised his supercilious manner, but did not 
trouble herself to give much thought to him. She 
was accustomed to homage, this girl who had wept 
at a pauper’s bedside, wept over the poor remains of 
a@ father of whose history she knew little, save that 
somebody had broken his heart. 

General Vandervelt had decided to give a ball in 
the open air, and to make it more varied, it was to be 
masked. Plenty of room for show there was in the 
great gardens, velvet lawns, groves cf slender growth, 
where lanterns could be hung. Sybil was too sad- 
hearted to enter wholly into the joy of the festival, 
She bad chosen the costume of morning, and her 
mask was as light as air, only enbancing the sup»mer 
splendor of her eyes. A vapor of misty lace fell like 
gossamer, glinting with dew, from her coronal of 
pearls and diamonds. With robes of almost ethereal 
fineness, gloritied with the pale stars that precede 
the dawn, she looked almost too beautiful for earth. 
Lord Howth gazed, marvelled, and was mortally 
wounded in the place where his heart should have 
been. So it came to pass, according to Philip’s pre- 
diction, that three men of one household loved the 
peerless Sybil, their passion differing in degree, 
though not in fervor. 

The general had just parted from Sybil, speechless 
with admiration. She stood a little aside from the 
crowd. In that moment, the present seemed a 
heaven of love and beauty; the air wafting spices, the 
trees fruited with flame, the gorgeous dresses of the 
maskers—all a silvery snare to chain pleasure-loving 
mortals to earth. Music, wind-tossed from the hall 
to the bower, honeysuckles and roses commingling 
their odors. Sybil drew a long sigh of delight. At 
that moment a soft touch on the arm thrilled hir. 
She turned, scarcely breathing. 

, “Sybil, 1 am bere.” Aud the ccncealing mask, 
lifted, revealed the fuce of Philip Bellair. 

‘* Hush!” he added; for to him, her low, pained 
cry was that of pleasure. “I stopped in New York 
for a few days, awaiting further orders. There, 
through a triend, I heard you were all in the country. 
So Lord Howth is here. Do you like him? OSybil, 
dearest, sweetest, to look on you once more is heaven ! 
I was determined to gain that coveted pleasure, for I 
felt defrauded of my due, since you would not see me 
on the night I went away. Was it really illness? I 
suffered so much from apprehension!” 

** Would not see you!” gasped Sybil, growing cold. 
‘* Who said I would wot see you?” 

** Your note—surely, Sybil, you sent that note?” 

ii) No.” ‘ 

** Sybil—then who did?” 

**General Vandervelt,” was the reply, in a hollow 
voice. 

“Sybil, O, how beantifal you look! even with that 
hideous mask!” 

Mechanically she removed it. 

* Great Heaven! how white youare! 
of his treachery? You are ill, Sybil.” 

** Yes, ill,” she repeated, coldly. 

“ What does it mean?” he queried, as she replaced 
the mask. ‘‘O Sybil, my mother and sister!” 

“‘ They treat me well enough now,” said Sy bil, ina 
bitter voice. 

‘“*Now—and why now?” 

His face changed; he caught her hand, which she 
tried to withdraw. 

** Don’t—don’t ask me, Philip. Leave me—for the 
sake of heaven, if you would not see me mad, go from 
me!” 

“Sybil!” He released her hand slowly, but caugbt 
it again. She looked at bim like a scared creature. 
He, fearing he scarcely knew what, led her to the 
wide shade ofan elm. The two stood behind it. 


Is it because 
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“O Philyp, you wont understand. I cannot tell 
you. I—I was desperate. 4 did not know what I 
was doing. They taunted me—they drove me to it— 
and—they all deceived me—before Heaven, I have 
been deceived !’? 

The young man stood there, pale as ashes. 

Sybil, tell me at once the meaning of this strange 


“Sybil, my darling—may I dare to say my wife?” 

‘*No—no—not that.” Sybil flang ber arms for- 
ward in wild entreaty. ‘* Never say that again; it is 
sin.” 

“ Holy Heaven! what can you mean?” 

“1 am engaged.” 

“To Lord Howth?” 

“To your—to General Vandervelt!” 

His exclamation, startled from his soul by the most 
agonized feeling, would scarcely suit this page. If 
the power had been his, he would have smitten ev- 
ery living thing with death. He stood for an instant 
like one changed into stone; then in a voice like, yet 
unlike, his own, 80 strange that Sybil turned, to be 
sure, he said: 

“Then I have come back here to sign my own 
death-warrant, O Sybil, God pity and forgive you 
for the sin you have committed! I solemnly warn 
you that you have given the deathblow to your own 
happiness as well as mine.” 

* Don’t accuse me—don’t curse me!” she cried, 
trembling all over. 
without that.” 

“Come with me, then; come. These bonds are 
degrading—unholy. Come, Sybil.’’ 

She drew back, shuddering. General Vandervelt 
was almost at her side. Had he heard? could he 
suspect? Philip turned away just in time, Lord 
Howth accompanied the general. They stood there 
laughing and jestiug for a tew moments, then tue 
general was called again, and left his affianced with 
Lord Howth. The young man had ftuliowed her to- 
night on every opportunity. His peculiar attentions 
angered her, and her blood was on fire now—she was 
desperate. He could not understand her; thought 
that like other women her ‘‘no” meant ‘ yes,” and 
80 persisted in flattering her. Lissa saw his atten- 
tions, and grew yellow with envy. 

‘The base flirt!” she muttered. 

“T have you to myself at last,” said Lord Howth. 
Do you know I have been striving for that pleasure 
all the evening?” : 7 

‘“*] am sorry, Lord Howth, for your attentions are 
not needed. I can take care of myself very well.” 

* Particularly when there is a certain mask near.” 

Sybil started, and looked around. Lord Howth 
laughed, under his breath. 

*“ You are very cautious, but I saw you,” he said, 
in a low voice. 

“Lord Howth,” she exclaimed, with an imperious 
gesture, ‘I wish to be alone.” 

“Angell”? was bis passionate reply, ‘‘ why will you 
send me from you?” 

* Because angels and evil spirits cannot associate,” 
was her reckless reply. 

His eye flashed with a strange fire. He bit his lip. 

“That they do associate, intimately, I have the 
proot beture my eyes every day,” he replied. 

‘Lord Howth, what do you mean?” she asked, 
haugbtily. 

‘* Ouly, most peerless creature, that your surround- 
ings and associations are net good enough for one so 
tar above her sex in all womanly attributes.” 

“Thank you; and having made that pretty speech, 
what other insincere thing are you ready to say?” 

The young man’s English blood boiled at this, Old 
in vice, though young in years, this was the first 
time he had been so completely foiled. He swore 
terribly that night; not Tecklessly as some may do in 
mere ebullition of temper, but deep oaths that had a 
meaning. Her indifference only added fuel to the 
fire of his passion. lf there was a possibility of hum- 
bling her proud spirit, he muttered, it should be 
done, ay, if he sacriticed his manhood, his honor, to 
do it. It he could only have hated her! But that 
was impossible. No man once fated to love Sybil 
could ever furget or ignore her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A NOBLEMAN’S DISCOMFITURE, 


AFTER the ball. ® 

Much has been written of the weariness, the sigh- 
ing, the passionate envy that sometimes follow these 
whirlwinds of pleasure, but nothing that could touch 
Sybil’s case. This one interview, since her fate had 
seemed to be decided for her, had made her alive to 
the terrible fact that she loved, as only she could 
love, the son of her bitterestenemy. What could she 
do, now that her honor was pledged, and her life 
given into the keeping of the man who had been her 
best friend? Pian atter plan her teeming brain sug- 
gested, all to be rejected. Sometimes she dreamed of 
throwing herself upon the mercy of General Vander- 
velt, of revealing her heart to him; but it was very 


it was hard to tell him that she had been false from 
the first. The intensity of his passionate love for 
her frightened her. What would he do when the 
truth came out? The painting spoken of by Puilip 
occurred to her as a means of escape. Could she see 
that, and by skillful inquiry elicit the truth of what 
Philip had hinted at—but that wasin bis town house, 
and they were not to return there for months. Ifshe 
gave the true reason for her anxiety to be released, 
Philip’s life or her own might be the forfeit. Suppose 
te went away? Where could she go? She haino 








discomposure.” His voice was hoarse and unsteady. | 





| 





‘I am wretched enough already, | 





difficult to write such bitter things against herself— |- 





friends, but little money, and who would care for or 
shield her from trial? 

Poverty she dreaded as only those can who have 
learned to prize comfort and luxury after suftering 
unbeard-of privations. It was like going from the 
light and warmth of a palace to the cold, black ashes 
of a desolate home. Constant anxiety wore upon her 
health; yet she was forced to seem cheerful, for there 
was company all the time, and great demands were 
made upon her, in the way of taxing her brilliant 
conversational powers, or her wondrous musical gifts. 

Lord Howth languished, also, foolishly dreaming, 
in the excess of his misguided love, that Sybil was 
fond of him, and dared not show or avow it. Some 
men would rather be fooled by a woman than give 
up the consciousness of being preferred. 

Sybil waited for and thought only of Philip, but he 
did not come. She had banished him beyond recall, 
and now what must she appear to him? One morn- 
ing she heard news of him at the break fast table. 

‘** Philip has thrown up his commission,” the gen- 
eral said. ‘* He’s a fool, for there was money in it.” 

* What commission?” asked his mother, hastily. 

* Business of mine,” was thecurt reply. ‘‘ Hence- 
forth be must row his own boat. 1 wish him joy. He 
will go to the dogs in spite of me. I am not to be 
snubbed twice. I’d have made him my agent; but 
no, daubing on canvas has more charms forhim. He 
talls me I can get somebody who can better attend to 
the dry details of business. Wishes to be an artist. 
Humph! there’s an artist under every beanstalk, 
now-a-days. If he had said house-painter, there’d 
have been some sense in it.” 

* But where is he going, uncle?”’ asked Lissa. 

** You should know; you saw him yesterday,” was 
the reply. 

Sybil turned pale, and put down her cup, untasted. 
Nobody but Lissa noticed it. 

“ Here,” she thought, with a sick heart, “and I 
knew nothing of it!” 

“But he didn't say where he was going,” said 
Lissa, with a half smile. 

‘* Well, he’s going to the devil,” said the general, 
testily. 

He seemed to be out of humor. Perhaps he caught 
sight of Sybil’s pale cheeks. 

**You are very cruel to speak 80, brother,” said 
Mrs. Bellair. 

‘“‘That’s the way you take it, madam,” was the 
reply. ‘* He will no doubt act the part of the prod- 
igal son for awhile, and then come home and demand 
the fatted calf. I hope he may get it; but, for my 
part, I abominate veal.” 

So saying, he rose from the table, his sister and 
Sybil rising at thesame time. Lissa lingered. Lord 


Howth had not come down yet, though the hour was 


late. Presently he came sauntering in. Lissa looked 
up, timid, fluttering, startled, and made as if she 
would leave. 

“Don’t go,” he said. ‘I love to talk while I take 
my egg and coffee. Ah, they have all breakfasted. 
What a lazy dog they must think me,eh? Has Miss 
Sybil honored the hour?” 

** Yes, she has just left the table.” 

“ Egad, always a minute too late, confound it. 
However, it is better, since I have you all to myself,” 
he added, gallantly. 

But Sybil was in all his thoughts; and even while 
Lissa’s really handsome eyes sparkled with the ex- 
pectation that he might say something for her to 
hang a hope upon, he launched out upon Sybil. It 
really was provoking. What power that girl had, 
Lissa thought, biting her lips. 

‘*She’s not your cousin, I think,” he said, quietly, 
his eyes on his egg-cup, ‘‘ or—any relation—I believe 
I have understood.’’ d 

* No relation to me, if you speak of Sybil,’’ she 
said. ‘I thought I told you she was picked up.” 

**Eh—picked up—let me see—did you, really? 
How was it done, now—with a pair of tongs?” 

Lissa flushed. ‘‘She was taken out of the street 
by my uncle, when a child.” 

“T am not sure I quite understand,” he said. 
** Was she or your uncle a child?” 

But Lissa was offended now, and it took him some 
time to recover his lost position. Again the conver- 
sation returned to Sybil. The fop wiped his silken 
mustache, and leaned languidly back in his chair, 
while the waiters removed the breakfast things, and 
brought him seltzer water. 

‘* Pray tell me, has she no accepted lovers?” asked 
Lord Howth. 

Lissa paled and flushed. ‘I'll tell you, Lord 
Howth; but remember, it’s a secret. Sybil is 
engaged.” 

She was not prepared for the sudden change that 
came over the man’s face. She distinctly saw his 
hand tremble and his lips work. A new hate was 
added to that already rankling in her heart towards 
Sybil. Lord Howth tried to laugh off his confusion. 

“Pray who is the happy man?” he asked; “ your 
brother Philip?” 

‘*No; Philip will never disgrace himself so much,” 
said Lissa, hotly. 

‘* Who intends so far to dishonor himself, then?” 

**T told you it was a secret,” said the girl. 


“Ab, but you know I esteem you far too highly to, 


betray your confidence.” 

His eyes said more, and the soft-hearted girl could 
not resist him. 

* Before long, Sybil will be Mrs. General Vander- 
velt,’? was the reply. 

“The d——! Suppressing the uncourtly excla- 
mation that sprang to his lips, Lord Howth had 
nearly let his glass fall. Inconsistency number two, 
which did not escape Lissa’s keen glauce. Coneal- 








ing his surprise, however, with masterly caution, he 
laughed as he replied: 

“Is it possible? I understood that she was his 
ward. Really, the old adage of May and December. 
I don’t wonder your uncle tries to renew his youth. 
The prospect of a union with so heavenly a creature 
— Pardon me, Miss Lissa, are you going?” 

1 think mamma wants me,” said Lissa, sweetly, 
with an inward spite. 

“ The devil and Der Freyschutz!” he muttered, as 
soon as the door was shut. ‘‘So that’s the way the 
land lays! He is her benefactor; she’s a plucky lit- 
tle piece; wont be under obligations; rewards him 
with her hand. Not her heart—that’s impossible. 
I see, I see; but I can spoil that pretty bit of ro- 
mance, comfortably. She don’t know what Vander- 
velt has been; she don’t love him a fig’s worth. The 
little queen likes me—I understand—but gratitude 
etc., etc. I wonder how it can all be brought about? 
I’d make a generous offer; she should have jewels a 
duchess might envy. I’ll clothe her in gold, if I win 
her. But stop—the general is richer than 1; he offers 
her his hand, hisname, Caution, caution—you must 
play the right cards, Lord Howth. You have learned, 
so far, that in this republican land man measures 
man by something higher than a title. I'll first tell 
her what I know about General Vandervelt; that 
will rub a little of the glory off. She’ll never marry 
him. And then I’ll pretend to neglect her—utter in- 
difference, that would tell, I’m thinking. She feels 
neglect keenly. A little timely flirting with this soft 
fool, Lissa, the most confoundedly silly woman I ever 
saw in my life, except one, and that’s her mother.” 


+soem 


BIG GUNS. 


Many big guns have been made during the last 
few years, but none of them surpass in size those 
which have guarded the straits of the Dardanelles 
for the past four centuries. Of enormous weight and 
calibre, capable of throwing stone cannon balls of 
eleven and twelve hundred pounds, these guns have 
remained for ages disregarded and almost unknown. 
Their existence, it is true, has been notified to us by 
travellers who, ever and anon, voyaged trom the Le- 
vant to the Black Sea, passing in close proximity to 
the frowning muzzles ranged in regular lines on 
either shore of the Dardanelles; but the accounts 
given of them appeared so fabulous and extravagant 
as scarcely to warrant belief. Indeed, so unlike were 
these engines of war to those employed by western 
nations, and so much did they surpass in size our own 
castings, that their existence was generally believed 
in with about as much credulity as that of the griffins 
who watched over the enchanted castles in the Ara- 
bian Nights. And when it is remembered that these 
weapons were cast within one hundred and fifty 
years of the knowledge and application of gunpowder 
to warlike purposes being first diffused in Europe, 
there is certainly sufficient reason why grave doubts 
should have been entertained on the subject of their 
reality, more especially as, up to the present time, no 
cannon bave been manufactured in this country ca- 
pable of throwing prc jectiles of even half the weight 
of that of the granite ball used in charging the largest. 
of these giant guns. 

In the year 1868, there were at the Castle of Asia, 
on the Dardanelles, twenty-one guns cf this descrip- 
tion, eleven of them being on the European shore, 
and the remainder on the Asiatic side. O. these, one 
has recently been presented by the sultan to her 
majesty, and although by no means one of the largest 
of the series, it is still of the most gigantic propor- 
tions. The weapon consists of two portions, almost 
equal in length, which screw one into the other, and 
weigh together eighteen tons; its length is seventeen 
feet, and the shot employed has a diameter of twenty 
inches, and weighs six hundred and seventy pounds. 
The exterior is ornamented with some handsome 
scrolls, and bears inscriptions relative to the man- 
ufacture and employment of the gun; and -from 
these we learn that it was cast in the year 1464; that 
the charge of powder to be employed was one hun- 
dred and tifty pounds, and that the elevation of firing 
was three degrees. 

This grand specimen of ancient warfare has recent- 
ly been forwarded to Woolwich, where it forms part 
of the collection preserved in the Museum of Artillery, 


-and it is to the researches of the curator, General 


Lefroy, that we are indebted for a reliable history of 
it and its more important Dardanelles brethren from 
whom it has just been separated. 

Formerly, the number of cannon at the Castle of 
Asia was much greater than at present; for M. 
Thevenot tells us that, when he passed up the Dar- 
danelles in 1655, there were twenty guns on the Eu- 
ropeau side alone, many of which were so large that 
@ man might easily creep into them. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century, Bishop Pococke nar- 
rowly examined the weapons, and the information he 
gives is very interesting. He testifies to the presence 
of forty-two pieces of ordnance in all—viz., twenty- 
two on the north side and twenty on the south, all 
placed upon the seashore without any carriages. 
Stone cannon-balls were used fur loading them, and 
they were always kept charged, so as to be ready to 
sink any ship which might attempt té pass before be- 
ing properly searched. The guns always fire ball 
when returning salutes made to the castle, says the 
bishop; and as this mode of proceeding does much 
damage to the opposite coast, the lands across the 
water pay no rent. 

The largest of the Dardanelles cannon carries a ball 
of one thousand two hundred and forty-five pounds, 
or doub!e the weight of the gun now at Woolwich. 





There are two guns of this size, and of the whole 
number of twenty-one, which were in position last 
year, the smallest was capable of projecting a shot 
above four hundred pounds. That they were no 
mere playthings, or follies of their projector, like 
many of the armaments of the present day, but did 
considerable execution in the early days of their ex- 
istence, we have many MSS. to prove; and the only 
time when they were made to bear against a British 
fleet—viz., when Sir John Duckworth passed the 
Dardanelles in 1807—they were tound to be very fur- 
midable antagonists. No less than six of the vessels 
were struck by the monster cannon-balls, twenty 
men being killed and more than a hundred wounded 
through their agency. 

A MS. written in the year 1467 tem pora 
ly, therefore, with the time of manufacture of these 
guns—gives some interesting details as to their cast- 
ing. They were not made solid and then bored out, 
as in the modern way of casting ordnance, but two 
cylinders of clay were prepared, of such dimensions 
that one could pass inside the other, and the molten 
metal was poured into the space between the two 
tubes. Two furnaces were erected on either side of 
the foundry, and into these were placed one thousand 
tive hundred talents of bronze and“tin, together with 
quautities of charcoal and wood. The furnaces were 
kept going fur three days and three nights, bellows 
being worked during the whole time without inter- 
mission, until the mass of metal became fluid, and 
ready to be drawn off into the moulds. After detail- 
ing the mode of charging these heavy guns, the East- 
ern writer graphically describes the method of firing 
as follows: “After this, having turned the cannon 
towards the object intended to be struck, and given 
it an angle of inclination according to the rules ot 
their art, and of like cases, they brought great beams 
of wood, which they laid under it, and on tup, and 
on all sides, so that it might not be disturbed aud 
strike wide of the mark, by the effect of the shot and 
the recoil. After all this, they applied the tire to the 
little oritice behind, making a train of powder. ‘This 
lighted quicker than thought. Firgy ensued a territic 
muttering, and a shaking of the very ground beneath 
and around, and a strange noise; then, with a light- 
ning flash a horrifying uproar, and a flame scorching 
and blackening all around, the stopper, borne on by 
the strong, hot breath, thrust the stone forcibly forth, 
and issued trom the gun. Burne by an irresistible 
force and energy, this latter struck upon the wall and 
instantaneously broke it, knocked it over, shattered 
it, and crumbled it into a thousand fragments. By 
sending pieces in all directions, it scattered death all 
over the neighborhood. Sumctimes it knocked down 
all one section of the wall, sometimes half of it, sume- 
times more or less of one of the towers, or the great 
wall between the towers, or the battlements. There 
was nothiig so hard, or so mighty, or so heavy, even 
in the strongest wall, as to b2 abie to resist a shout like 
this, or ward off such a missile.” 

Big as the Dardanelles guns are, however, there 
are some yet larger. ‘hose placed in the battery 
against Scutari, in Albania, in 1478, by Muhammed 
the Second, were of enormous Calibre, eleven of them 
projecting shot varying in weight from three hundred 
and seventy-three pounds tu one thousand six hun- 
dred and forty pounds. These guns were like- 
wise serviceable implements of wartare; for we are 
informed that, during the space of three weeks, above 
two thousand shots were fired from them, making an 
average of a hundred aday. Statistics of this kind 
appear almost increuible, especially when we take 
into consideration the large amount of gunpowder 
employed, and number of cannon-ball: expended. 
General Lefroy tells us that in this bombardwent no 
less than two hundred and fifty tons of powder could 
have been required, together with a total weight of 
cannon- balls of one thousand tons. 

Other guns of large dimensions, cast in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, are also in existence in Kus- 
sia, in Belgium and in Inuia; but none oi these, with 
the exception of the great gun at Moscow, approach 
in size those of the Turks. By way of affording a 
comparison between these weapons and the modern 
ordnance of England, we may mention that the 
largest cannon now manufactured at Woolwich pus- 
sess a diameter of bore ot tuirteen inches, and pr: ject 
a shot weighing six hundred pounds, while we have 
cannon of twenty inch and which throw a ball 
weighing over a thousand pougds. 





OSTRICHES. 


To have the stomach of an ostrich, has become 
proverbial, and with good reason; tur this bird ‘stands 
enviably forward in respect to its wonderful powers 
ot digestion, which are scarcely inferior t» its vorac- 
ity. Its natural food consists entirely ot vegetable 
substances, especially grain; and the ostrich is a 
most destructive enemy to the crops of the African 
farmers, But its sense of taste is so obtuse that 
scraps of leather, old nails, bits of tin, buttons, coins 
and pebbles are devoured with equal relish; in fact, 
nothing comes amiss. But in this it doubtless follows 
an instinct, for these hard bodies assist, like the 
gravel in the crops of our domestic poultry, in grind- 
ing down and preparing for digestion, its ordinary 
food. Its fondness for iron was well known to our 
forefathers. 





> 
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An Irish juror having applied to the judge to be 
excused from serving on account of deafness, the 
judge said: ‘‘Could you hear my charge t» the jury, 
sir?” “Yes, I beard your honor’s charge,” said 
Paddy, “ but I couldn’t make amy sense out of it.” 
He was let off. 
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HGLAG OF OUB UNION. 








THE CITY OF GOLD. 


I love to read of the city,— 
The beautiful city of gold! 

And my heart is sick, and mine eyes are dim 
The glory to behold 

Of the new and holy Jerusaicm— 
The beautiful city of gold! 


How falr and pure she shineth, 
As a bride arrayed for her love; 
Neither sun nor moon is needed 
To lighten her from above— 
For the glory of God doth lighten her, 
And the Lamb is the light thereof! 


O, fair and wonderful city— 
City of gold and light! 

Already thy shining portals 
Gleam on my spirit’s sight, 

In the dark and solemn night-time, 
In the solemn and stilly night. 


For my love, who in paradise waiteth, 
Comes to me in thought visions rare; 

I catch but the wave of her garments, 
The shine of her beauteous hair, 

But she leaves me a glimpse of the glory 
That I pine with her to share. 


Let the day be long and weary, 
And dark with terrors untold, 

I will count it all joy and gladness, 
If it lead me at last to behold 

The city of light and glory— 
The beautiful city of gold! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MR. SMITH’S ADVENTURE. 
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BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 





ON a very pleasant June morning, a handsome 


| young man of twenty-two or thereabouts, fashionably 


attired, and with that pensive, melancholy air, which 
well became his.dark eyes and wavy locks, and which 
marked him as a poet of the Byron school, a rejected 
love, or an unlucky gamester, or a turf detaulter, or 
a briefliess attorney, or whatever you will, for mel- 
ancholy has many causes, and wraps her dark man- 
tle round many shoulders in this weary world of 
ours;—a haudsome, melancholy young man, we say, 
interesting enough to flutter the hearts of a whole 
boarding-school, was strolling slong a pleasant lane 
in one of the rural counties of England. He had 
come down by the London coach, and, while waiting 
fur a conveyance to take him across the country to 
the place of his destination, thought to amuse himeelf 
by a brief ramble. He paused now and then to gath- 
er a fragrant rose, or a bunch of hawthorn from the 
hedgerow; but he tossed away the flowers as care- 
lessly as he culled them. 

*“ Heigho!” he muttered to himself. ‘It remains 
to be seen what will be the upshot of this visit to my 
rich old bachelor uncle, my only surviving relative. 
Is it at all likely the whimsical old humorist, whom 
I have not seen since childhood, will suit me, or that 
I shall suit him? A retired man of business, how 
can [ expect that he will fancy a good-for-nothing 
fellow, who never did any business in his whole life? 
—a poet, whose book didn’t sell; a dramatist, whose 
play was a failure; a literateur, who found no favor 
with the publishers? Will he pay my debts, and 
make me his heir? My whole London life has been 
@ failure, and the only agreeable episode was my trip 
to Bath. Poor Sophy Wruggles! I believe she loved 
me sincerely. But I acted honorably. When I found 
that my heart was engaged, I tore myself away with- 
out an explanation. For what had I to offer her?— 
I, bankrupt in hope and purse?” 

As he mused thus mournfully, he came in 
sight of a handsome villa facing a broad, smooth- 
shaven lawn, and backed by a pretty garden and 
park of ornamental trees. As he paused to survey it 
with the pleased eye of a poet, a smart servant in 
sprace livery advanced along the road, and after 
glancing at him sharply, touched his hat, and said, 
respectfully: *‘ Mr. Smith.” 

* That’s my name.” 

“Thank ye—thank ye, sir,”’ said the fellow, grin- 
ning from ear to ear; and turning on his heel, heran 
off and disappeared. : 

“Is that fellow cragy?” 

A moment afterwards a dozen or more farmers’ 
boys, armed with muskets, suddenly appeared in the 
road before him, and setting up a loud hurrah, dis- 
charged their weapons simultaneously, and then dis-. 
appeared in the smoke. 


Sophy must have been mistaken’ in your appear- 
ance.” 

“Sophy!” exclaimed Smith, nfore and more be- 
wildered. 

* Ay, ay, my boy! She’s told me all—how she met 
you at Bath and loved you, and how you suddenly 
disappeared. You bad no idea of entering into an 
arrangement for.life without seeing your intended; 
and faith, I don’t blame you for it. When I was of 
your age, I woaldn’t have married a girl to please a 
thousand uncles, till I’d satisfied myséif. But you 
never let your uncle know about that trip to Bath. 
Sly dog! But come along.” 

So saying, the officious old gentleman seized the 
arm of the bewildered Smith—who found it impossi- 
ble to believe that he was awake—and dragged him 
across the lawn, and ushered him into the drawing- 
room, where a fat woman in a crimson turban rushed 
into bis arms, and saluted him on beth cheeks, and 
then burst into a passionate fit of tears. 

**O dear, dear,” said she, ‘ this is the happiest and 
saddest day of my life! I’m sure you’re a very nice 
young man, and will take the best care of my daugh- 
ter; and your uncle’s a dear good creature. But 
Sophy is my all—excuse a mother’s feelings, Mr. 
Smith—an only child! O dear!” 

“Mrs Wruggles! Mrs. Wruggles, compose your- 
self!” said the old gentleman. 

“Sophy Wruggles is really the girl, then, after 
all!” thought Smith. ‘ My uncle is certainly an odd- 
er man than even the world has given him credit 
for—to manage such a surprise for me; and to leave 
me to tumble int» happiness, without the least sus- 
picion of the felicity before me.” 

But his meditations were cut short by the entrance 
of the fair Sophy attired in virgin white, and looking 
lovely as an angel. Mr. and Mrs. Wruggles led her 
forward, and then discreetly left the room. As she 
seemed overcome by emotion, Smith caught her in 
his arms, and her head reclined upon his shoulder. 

‘* My dear angel!” cried Smith. ‘Tell me if I owe 
this happiness to your own free will, and not to your 
filia! obedience?” 

“Can you ask me, William?” replied the bride, 
blushing and looking up in his face. 

Smith pressed the lips of his adored. 

** What a strange courtship ours has been,” said 
Smith, “carried on in the language of the eyes 
alone.” 

** Yours were so expressive!” said Sophy. ‘‘ Do you 
remember Bath.” 

**Can I ever forget the pump-room!”’ cried the 
lover. 

** How I trembled when I handed you your glass!” 

* How I thrilled when I drank it!” 

** And the ball at the assembly rooms,” suggested 
Smith. 

** And the waltzes and polkas!” replied the bride. 

** Decidedly we were formed tor each other.” 

** Sophy!” cried the voice of the paternal parent. 

‘*Coming, mother!—excuse me, dearest!” cried 
the bride; and tearing herself from ber lover’s arms, 
she sped out of the room. 


sengers! Vota hescape forme! Vonder if I ham in 
the right direction? That looks as if it might be the 
*ouse. ’Ullo, you, sir!” 

The last words were addressed to a servant in liv- 
ery whom we have before encountered, and who was 
now strolling along, visibly affected by champagne 
before breakfast. 

‘© Who are you speaking to?” said he, loftily. 

**To you!” was the reply. ‘‘ Whose ’ouse is that?” 
‘Mr. Wruggles’s.” 

“J thought so. He’s your master, hey?” 

The servant nodded. 

‘“ Vell, you’re expecting somebody, aint you now?” 
*O no,” replied the servant. 

‘* Nobody?” asked the pedestrian, coaxingly, and 
placing a “fip” in the hands of the servant. 
‘* Vhere’s your young lady?” 

“Gone off!” exclaimed the servant. 

** Vhere? and vith whom?” 

‘* With her husband.” F 

“°Er ’usband! it aint possible!’ cried the cockney. 

“T tell you it is, though—I seed ’em with my own 
eyes,”’ said the servant. 

‘* Vat’s your name?” cried the cockney. 

“Sam.” 

“Then, Sam, show me t» your master—I must see 
’im hinstantly! hinstantly!” cried the little cockney, 
with a tragic air. 

There was something so imperative in his manner, 
that the servant did not hesitate to comply with his 
demand. He took him intothe house, and ushered 
him into the presence of Mr. Wruggles. There is 
nothing very jolly in parting with an only daughter, 
and even Mr. Wruggles, who was one of the heartiest 
of mortals, left alone in his drawing-room, while his 
wife had gone up stairs to have a good cry, was not 
in the best possible humor. So after motioning his 
guest to a seat, he inquired, somewhat sourly: 

Pray, sir, to what am I indebted for the honor of 
this visit?” 

“Vy, sir,” replied the little cockney, with the 
same phraseology of politeness and frigid severity of 
manner, ‘‘I simply came to pay my respects, and to 
hinquire after the ’ealth of your family.” 

“ Sir, lam much obliged to you for your solici- 
tude,” replied Mr. Wruggles. ‘‘ My family are pretty 
well, I thank you.” 

* Hincluding your daughter, I ’ope,”’ said the cock- 
ney, bowing. 

“Including my daughter,” said Mr. Wruggles. 
‘* You are aware, perhaps, that she was married this 
morning.” 

** Married!” cried the cockney, starting to his feet. 
‘Married! I’ll trouble you to repeat that expres- 
sion, Mr. Wruggles.” 

‘“* My daughter was married this morning,” replied 
the bereaved father, with a savage air, intended to 
say, ‘‘ what’s that to you?”’ 

Vill you ’ave the hextreme kindness, Mr. Wrug- 
gles,” said the cockney, ‘' to hinform me whom your 
daughter married?” 

** Nothing can afford me greater pleasure, sir,” re- 





** Of course, this is a dream!’ said .Smith. 
it’s very pleasant while it lasts.” 

** For you, sir,” said the livery servant Smith had 
met in the lane, entering and presenting a package 
and a letter on a silver salver. Smith dismissed the 
man, opened the letter, and read: 


* But 


“MR. WILLIAM SMYTHE:—Yotr uncle has beg- 
ged me to write, because he bas the gout in his hand, 
and can’t hold a pen. He begs me to say, that he 
wisbes you all sorts of happiness, but he can’t think 
of being present at the ceremony. He sends you 
herewith a hundred guineas, and a letter of credit on 
his banker at Paris, and will expect you as soon as 
the honeymoon and your tour on the continent are 
main, 


Yours to command, Simon Siow.” 


‘I don’t know this Simon Slow,” thought Smith; 
** but suppose he’s my uncle’s steward. The fellow 
thinks to compliment me by spelling my name 
Smythe; but plain Smith is good enough for me. 
It’s a respectable family, but contains too many 
Johns.” 

Of course, he pocketed the money without de- 
mur, and prepared to go through the ceremony with | 
the easy grace and nonchalance of a man of the 


and shook hands so many times, that his shoulders 
ached. After breakfast the carriage was announced. 


couple escaped from their friends and took their 





‘* What the deuce is to pay bere?” thought Smith. 
“Is this election day, or fair day ?—or is that a luna- 
tic asylum, and those fell»ws madmen?” 

He walked on, curious to learn the cause of the 
commotion. As he advanced, he saw a white flag 


music. As he approached nearer to the village, a | 


suddenly appeared with both hands extended. 

‘*My dear boy,” said he, “‘welcome! You’re be- | 
fore your time; but so much the better. It speaks | 
well for your gallantry. But where’s your uncle?” 


‘I haven’t seen him yet, sir; and I hear he’s un- 


well.” 

‘* Well, well,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ I hardly 
expected him. You don’t look quite well yourself—a 
little pale, nervous. No matter, it will soon be over 





—hey? Well, you gon’t look a bit like the old man; ! 


I expected to find you shorter and stouter. I thought 


seats, the postilions plied whip and spur in anticipa- 
tion of liberal fees, and away they flew behind four 
spanking bays at a rattling rate down the same road 
up which the unconscious bridegroom had strolled 
| in melancholy mood that very morning. 

| As he glanced out of the window, he saw a fat pe- 


flying on the lawn, and he heard the distant sound of | destrian in drab gaiters, wiping his perspiring fore- | the man she loved—and very likely that the name he 


head, and toiling through the dust. Smith smiled. 


gate in the thick hedgerow opened, and a portly gen- | If anything can add to the gratification of being sad affair which I shall not rest until 1 have probed 
tleman in black, with a spotless white waistcoat, very | whirled along in an easy-running carriage, it is to tothe bottom. You can assist me, perhaps. Will 
rosy gills, and a bunch of flowers in his button-hole, | contrast it with the toils of pedestrianism on a dusty | you stay and dine with us?” 
| Toad. But little did Mr. Smith suspect who that un- | 


fortunate was. Whiie Mr. aud Mrs. Smith are | 
, £peeding on their bridal tour, let us follow up the 
| little fat pedestrian. Overcome with the heat of the 
weather, and his own exertions, he sat down on a 
stone. 

**Vot an ’orrid ’ot day!’ he exclaimed, in the pur- 
est cockney vernacular, as he mopped his crimson 
forebead with his thick bandanna. “ ’Ot enough to 
roast an ’Ottentot! Vatago!—-tothink of that ere 


_ henging runnin’ off the rail, and spillin’ hall the pas- 


ended. Humbly wishing you joy, for myself, I re- | 


world. He was introduced to a great many people, | 


The leave-taking was hurried through, the happy | 


plied the father, bitterly. ‘* The name of my son-in- 
law is William Smith.” 

“It is, is it?” cried the cockney, trembling vio- 
; lently. 

** Yes, sir—Willtam Smith,” replied Mr. Wruggles, 
calmly. 

* Smythe vith a y, and a he, or Smith vith a hi and 
a haitch?” inquired the cockney, furiously. 

‘¢ What is it to you how he spells his name?” cried 
Mr. Wruggles, getting angry. 

** Heverything!” replied the cockney, furiously 
| thrusting a letter into Mr. Wruggles’s hand. 

Mr. Wruggles read it and turned pale. 

* From your uncle, sir?” he said. 

“ Yes, from my uncle—whom you’ve been a foolin’ 
as you’ve been a foolin’ me.” 
| “0, why, why—” cried Wruggles, rising and pac- 
| ing the room, ‘‘ why didn’t you get here sooner?” 
‘* Vy!” screamed the cockney, whom we must now 

call by bis real name of William Smythe, ‘“‘ vy! be- 
cause the hingine run off the track—and that’s the 
| reason. You’rea nice man Mr. Wruggles——you’ve 
gone and given your daughter to a himposter—a 
hadventurer!” 

‘If you’d been named Jenkins or Brown, this 
wouldn’t have bappenet, ” said Wruggles, reproach- 
fully. 
" “It’s mighty easy to throw the blame on that!” 
retorted Smythe. “’Owcan I ’elp my name. Be- 
, Sides, I spell it with a y, and a he.” 
‘My daughter was a party to the plot—if plot 
; there were,” said Wruggles, thoughtfully; “ for she 

knew this gentleman—met him at Bath. Were you 
, ever at Bath?” 
‘* Never!” said the cockney. 
** And you never saw her?” 
* Never!” 
** Then it’s very clear that at least sbe has married 





' claimed was a real one. There’s a mystery in this 


“No sir! 1l vont rest another minit under this 
j roof. But you shall hear from me agin, sir—through 
my attorneys, sir—Chit and Chaffer, Lincoln’s Hinn 
' —hi’ll ’ave redress if there’s such a thing as law in 
Hingland.” 
And the cockney banged away to take the next 
' train to London. 


This scene threw Mr. Wruggles into a fever of ; 


apprehension and perplexity. His daughter had 
married the wrong man. Yet he knew him—he was 


son was concerned, @ much fitter mate for beauty 
than the vulgar Smith. He trembled to inform his 
wife of the mystery. 

While thus harassed, his servant handed him a 








card, on which he read, ‘* William Smith!” 

“Another Saith! the world is peopled with them!” 
cried poor Wruggles. ‘“ Bring me no more Smiths!” 
‘*The gentleman is waiting in his chaise at the 
door, sir—says he’s lame and can’t get out; and will 
you please have the goodness to go to him?” 

Mr. Wruggles went out into the avenue, and there 
found a portly gentleman with his legs swathed in 
voluminous folds of flannel, seated in a pony chaise. 
He bowed low. 

‘Mr. Wruggles,” said he, “‘ we have never met, 
though I have been in the neighborhood some weeks, 
having purchased Hawthorn Hall—a property with 
which you are, of course, well acquainted.” 

Mr. Wruggles bowed. 

**T hope to be better known to you, sir, for many 
reasons—and the most important is that a nephew of 
mine, whom I have determined to adopt and make 
my heir (Il expect him from London to-day—a very 
fine fellow, I hear), fell deeply in love with your 
daughter, at Bath, and behaved very honorably, I 
understand ; for, having no fortune, he did not ven- 
ture to propose, and has been endeavoring to cure 
himself of his passion.” 

‘He is in a fair way to cure himsélf,” said Mr. 
Wruggles, smiling, ‘‘ for he married her this morn- 
ing.” 

‘* Married her!’ cried the old gentleman. 
dared the rascal!” 

“Don’t judge him too harshly,” said Wruggles. 
‘It is very evident that there have been mistakes on 
both sides, owing to an identity of names, and I have 
no doubt the whole affair is susceptible of explana- 
tion. I have not the least doubt that in marrying 
my daughter, strange as it may appear, your nephew 
thought he was obeying the orders of his uncle. I 
like the young man’s appearance much—much bet- 
ter, indeed, than that of my intended son-in-law— 
Smythe with ay and e, who has since turned up. 
At any rate, if the young folks are happy, I don’t see 
why we should mar their felicity, or even let them 
know there was any mistake about it. I know how 
to satisfy Mr. Smythe senior—the uncle—for there 
are four Smiths, two nephews and two uncles, in- 


“ How 


out well.” 

‘*T hope so,” said Mr. Smith, as he drove away with 
&@ promise to call again. 

Mr. Smythe with # y and e was finally pacified— 
the money the other Smith appropriated through 
mistake was made good, and when the bride and 
bridegroom returned, they were received with open 
arms at Hawthorn Hall, nor did either of the old 
people ever let them know that their felicity was the 
result of a mistake. 
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RUSSIAN DISCIPLINE. 

The colonel of a regiment, to show the strictness of 
the discipline of his corps to a foreign officer, whilst 
passing through the ranks, picked out four soldiers. 
Having placed them in front, he told them that they 
were about to be shot, and required them to state any 
wish they might have prior to their execution. They 
unanimously answered that they had none; oneonly 
begged that his mother might be kept in ignorance 
of his fate. Having been asked whether they did not 
wish to be made acquainted with the cause of their 
shameful death, they replied that they were not 
aware of having done anything wrong, but that they 
must suppose they bad been guilty of some breach of 
duty known to their colonel, who was a better judge 
of the matter than themselves. They were then or- 
dered to kneel down, which they did, after crossing 
| themselves r-peatedly. Twelve men that had been 
stationed by themselves at a distance, were ordered 
to appr-ach and fire. They fired; one man fell dead 
—the guns had -been loaded with powder only! 
‘* Well, what do you say to this?” asked the Russian 
colonel. ‘ They deserved to be shot—not for their 
heroism, but for their cowardice; they should have 
bayoneted you before they knelt down.” 

TYPE-—SIZE AND NAME, 

The largest metal types now cast are ten-line pica, 
which is the standard size type, and is one-sixth of 
an inch deep. Smaliler than this comes small pica, 
long primer, bourgeois, brevier, minion, nonpareil, 
agate, pearl, diamond and brilliant. Pica is known 
by the French as Cicero, because his works were first 
set up in this type. The next largest, English, is for 
the same reason known as St. Augustine. Brevier 
was first known in printing breviaries. Minion was 
80 called because it was the smallest type then 
known; nonpareil, because the maker thought it 
could not be equalled. Pearl was the production of 
an ambitious die cutter. Diamond was cast in a 
Baltimore foundery; and lastly, brilliant, in which 
it takes 4000 of the leiter to make a pound, and 
which is but a twentieth of an inch deep, is the pro- 
duction of a type-cutter in Berlin. It is said, how- 
ever, that there is a Prussian microscope type, smaller 
than this, which has never been brought to this 
country. We hope it never may be. 








Soon after the appearance of Madame de Stael’s 
novel, “* Delphine,” in which she is said to have in- 
troduced Talleyrand in the character of an old wo- 
man, she ventured to ask him what be thought of 
the book. ‘“‘ Delphine,” he replied: “that is the 
book, is it not, in which you and 1 are exhibited in 





gentlemanly and well dressed, and as far as his per- 


the disguise of females?” 





volved in this aftair, and my word for it, all will turn © 
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TRS FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








THE LITTLE BRIDGE. 





The bridge that spans the brooklet 
Where long ago I stood, 

And watched the laughing waters 
Come leaping from the wood! 
The sunbeams kissed the wavelets 
That danced beneath the tree, 
And they saw me kissing Nelly, 

And Nelly kissing me. 


There, leaning o'er the hand-rail, 
We gazed upon the scene, 
Lapped in the silver lustre 
Of the pale moon's softest beam. 
And while the water murmured 
In the sweetest music by, 
The summer air we freighted 
With many a tender sigh. 


Nell sketched for me a picture, 
One lovely summer's day, 

The bridge, the bowering elm-tree, 
The sparkling water's play, 

And youth caressing beauty, 
Ina gay and golden light; 

The sketch—ah! that is fadeless, 
Its day hath never light! 


Once more beside the brooklet 
1 payse with saddened eye, 
The bridge is worn and broken, 
And so, alas! am [! 

But, Nelly, thee [ picture, 
I always see you so, 

The young and blooming lassie 
Of the long, the long eg»! 
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EDMUND KEAN. 





The mother of Edmund Kean seems to have been 
as worthless a specimen of her sex as lived to bring 
disgrace on a son, to whi m she was always an unnat- 
ural parent, and whose hard-earned prosperity was 
considerably marred by her “turning up.” The 
conduct of this wretched person was such as to sug- 
gest the doubt whether Emund Kean really was 
her son, and the suspicio: that to Miss Tidswell, 
who gave him fvod, shelter, and some measure of af- 
fection, that title, so unlikely ever to prove a distinc- 
tion, really belonged. Anne Carey was as bad as a 
daughter as she was asa inother. Sheran away from 
home at fitteen to juin a company of strolling players, 
and in the intervals of busiuess figured as a hawker 
in the streeis ot Liidon. Here A: ron Kean, an ar- 
chitect, saw her, and took ber under his protection, 
but abandoned her atter the birth of her son, who 
came int) the world under most unfavorable circum- 
stances in every respect, on the 4¢h November 1787, 
in a lodging-house in Chancery Lane. His mother 
took care of bim until he was three months old, and 
then lett him to the mercy of anybody who might 
exercise that virtue in his tavur, which some one did 
for two years, of wiich there is no record. 

One November nigi t in 1789, a poor man and his 
wife found the little child in a doorway, cold, starv- 
ing, and forsaken, and took him home with them. 
His mother came shortly, and demanded her “ prop- 
erty;” and then the drama of E:iijmund Kean’s life 
began, as strange and wild, as full of hawan passion 
and misery as any he ever played in later, and shook 
men’s nerves, and wrung their hearts by his render- 
ing of emotions. 

He was a beautiful child, with gracefulelimbs and 
fine black eyes, destined afterwards to emulate the 
** wonderful eyes” of ‘little Davy;” and at three 
years old he lay at the feet of Sylvia and Cymon, as 
Cupid, in a ballet by Noverre, at Drury Lane. Then 
he was placed in the hands of a posture-master, to 
be tortured into pantomimic possibilitics, but the 





beautitul cLild was too young, too delicate, and the | 


graceful limbs were distorted, so they had to be 
placed in iron supports. Their symmetry was re- 


stored; but Edmund Kean’s shortness of stature | have been avery differeut man. But they did not 
was caused, says Mr. Hawkins, “ by his mother’s | last, aud the end of them came thus: ‘*Sume visitors 


persistence that he should continue his work at tue | 


theatre, the irons being at the sawe time attached to 
his body.” He was totally ignorant, until a few de- 
cent people, attracted by his beauty and intelligence, 
subscribed tu send him toa little school in Chapel 
street, Suho. But the spirit of restlessness and in- 
subordination was rising in him now, and when less 


| 





than eight years vid, he told his motber he meant to 


go to sea, whereupon she beat him lustily. This de- 
cided him; and the tiny child, with # bundle and a 
stick, set out—the original of David Coppertieli—to 
walk to Portsmouth. He did it, though, eucounter- 
ing no Aunt Betsey, and shipped himself as « cabin- 
boy for Madeira. What a story to be compressed 
into eight years! Edmund Kvan was forty-six years 
old at his death, but can he be said to have died 
young? The story of his childhood and boyhood is 
too terrible, too degrading, too much charged with 
poverty and struggle, with every depressing influ- 
ence, and above al), with close contact with ali that 
is hard, base, and unfeeling in human nature, to per- 
mit one to think of him as a young man at all. In 
this childish adventure there was a wonderful indica- 
tion ot the character and the futureof itshero. One 
shrinks trom the picture of the suffering, lonely, 
over-taxed child, all unused to pity, yet raging in his 
pain, and driven to the most desperate resort of de- 
ception and preternatural cunning which surely ever 
presented itself to the tender years of childhood. 
There is something acutely painful in the wonderful 
fear and pain-taught cunning which enabled Ed- 
mund Kean to assume deafness and lameness so per- 
fectly as to deceive his captain and the whole ship’s 
ke for two months, and in the amazing strength of 


| 


will and nerve which gave a child not yet nine years 
old the power of 80 controlling his emotions as to re- 
main apparently deaf to the tremendous noise of a 
tempest in which the ship was all but lost. There is 
also something demon-like in the followiug picture, 
in a few lines: “ Arrived on shore, he tendered his 
gratitude to those who carried him from the ship by 
@ vigorous execution of the college hornpipe, and 
disappeared among the ramifications of Portsmouth 
before his custodians recovered from the stupefying 
amazement with which tbey beheld this extraordi- 
nary transformation.” 

The child tramped back to London, to find himself 
homeless and destitute, his mother having gone off 
on her wanderings again; and he knocked, as a des- 
perate venture, at the door of his uncle, Moses Kean, 
mimic, ventriloquist, and general “ entertainer.” 
This queer person, not at all a bad fellow in his way, 
received his nephew kindly, and introduced him to 
his own humble by-paths of dramatic art, and then 
to Shakspeare, as performed at Drury Lane. Moses 
Kean, his uncle, Mrs. Price, his muther’s sister, and 
Miss Tidswell the actress were his triends, patrons, 
and the arbiters of his destiny. They sent him to a 
day-schvol, and in the evenings “Tid” taught him 
the mechanical principles of the actor’s art, D’Egville 
taught him stage-dancing, and Angelo made him 
“cunning of fence.” From Incledon he learned to 
sing, and nature had giited him with ear, taste and 
voice. He was very clever, very quick, very indus- 
trious in a ftittul way, but wild, mischievous and un- 
governable; and he displayed terribly soon that in- 
clination tor dissipation, which afterwards made his 
career such a paintul story to contemplate, and turn- 
ed all his greatness to mockery and a shame. At 
this period of his life, the future Lear, Hamlet, Rich- 
ard, Othello, was in the constant habit of running 
away trom his triends, perturming acrobatic antics 
for halipence in the streets and at public houses, and 
was, on one occasion, actually found by Miss Tids- 
well tarred and feathered in St. George’s Fields, and 
dragged howe by her, by arope tastened round his 
waist. They locked him up, but he escaped, at the 
risk of his neck. They soldered a brass collar round 
his neck, with the inscription: ‘‘ This boy belongs 
to 9 Lisle street, Leicester square. Please bring him 
howe ;”’ but he tied a handkerchief round the collar, 
and was free. At length he got an engagement to 
play chilu’s parts at Drury Lane; and as Arthur, 
when John Kemble piayed King Joon to the Con- 
stance of Mrs. Siddons, was upruariously applanded. 
What a long, dreary, beurt-sickening interval and 
struggle lay between the success of the cuild-actor 
and the spleudid triumph of tue young man, almost 
dune to death by tailure, by want, by heart-sickness 
and misery, Who was to achivve such @ reputation 
upon that very stage, wien hope had been so long 
deterred that he said: ‘If L succeed, I shall go 
mad!” 

When his uncle died, and he was thrown entirely 
on the bounty of Miss Tidswell, he abandoned his 
acrobatic pursuits, and took to serious study of Shaks- 
peare, especially Kichard /11., and conceived some 
notion of his own wonderiul powers, together with 
the lotty and novel ambition to restore fidelity to na- 
ture to the stage. ‘Tnen comes the episode to which 
Mr. Hawkins, with pardunable special pleading, at- | 
tributes the sharp, sudden and very decided turn | 
towards evil of the boy’s character. He was warmly 
‘* taken up” by Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, wealthy people, 
at whose house he gave recitations, and enjoyed de- 
cent socicty, and the deligitiul seuse of being appre- 
ciated. A paradise opened its gates to him awhile, 
the neglected child was cared for, the struggling 
genius developed. Mrs. Claike instructed Lim in 
various branches of literature, and he taught himself 
to play upon the pianofurte, ts cumpuse music, and 
construct little plays. His wanuers became gentile, 
his natural tastes developed. Had this care, this 
comfort, this training lasted, Edmund Kean wight 





at the house at Guildford street were arranging to 
| go tw the theatre, and on Eumuna’s uame being in- 
cluded in the list of the play gvers, a gentleman in- 





quired—* What! Does he sit in the sawe bux with 
us?’ ‘Certally,’ wasthe reply. The doubt implied 
in the question was tuo wuch tur the seusitive boy. 
He rushed out of the house, aud it was not till three | 
weeks alter, that he was tound asleep on a dust-heap, 

near Mrs. Clarke's house, ragged, squalid aud tuot- | 
sore. He stated that he had tramped to Bristol, 
with the intention of shipping bimsell to America; | 
but that, a8 nuuve Of the seataring men would take 
him, im Consequence of Lis apparent weakness, he 
bent bis steps back again to Lunudon, and, after en- 
during every variety of wretcheuness on the way, he | 
had tallen ex .austed on the spot where they had 
toaund him. Mrs, Clarke’s interest in the play-boy 
ceased, and a benetit having been made up in order 
that his departure might not wear a look of dismis- 
sal, he was again thrown on the charity of Miss 
Tidswell.” It is evident from this incident that Ed- 
mund Kean bad a bad temper, and was entirely want- 
ing ine bleness; and dispassi te readers will 
not blame Mrs. Clarke very strongly for losing her 
interest in the player-boy, who acted towards her 
like an ungrateful lunatic, because he had received 
an aff:ont with which she had nothing to do. They 
will also tind it difficult to discern in Kean that “ in- 
herent gentleness of disposition” which Mr. Haw- 
kins assigns to him, and which be says ‘‘ had aroused 
him to a consciousness of the superivurity of the new 
lite over the old one, so that, tinding his cherished 
hopes of permanently clearing himself from all trace 











of his former associations were - destroyed, that he 


was again reduced to the level of a street Arab, and 
that he should be forced to mingle again with the 
lowest of the low, he became filled with bitterness, 
which eventually resolved itself into an implacable 
aversion to rank, wealth and refinement.” This is 
a strictly one-sided view. It was not so much what 
Edmund Kean hated, as what he loved, which was 
deplorable. 

The Shakspearian prodigy became a tumbler at 
Bartholomew Fair, giving imitations of a monkey 
and a nightingale; climbing, like a squirrel, a ladder 
balanced on a man’s chin, sliding down to the ground, 
and gliding away in wonderful mimicry of a snake; 
playing Tom Thumb to a strolling Queen Dollalolla; 
performing startling equestrian feats in the ring, in 
the course of which he broke both his legs; under- 
going every conceivable kind of drudgery, and being 
mixed up with the very dregs of society. We follow 
him back to Lisle street after this escapade, and find 
him studying Shakspeare under Miss Tidgwell’s su- 
perintendence, and startling everybody by his origi- 
nality; then rushing off to Portsmouth, on the 
strength of a report of his mother’s being there, 
without any money beyond his bare subsistence 
on the journey. Anne Carey was not at Portsmouth, 
and the boy had apparently no resource but begging 
his way back to town. He would not beg, however, 
and this was what he did. ‘At fourteen years of 
age, and with nothing but his good looks to recom- 
mend him, he hired, on credit, a room in one of the 
Portsmouth inns, for the purpose of giving an enter- 
tainment; and in a performance consisting of selec- 
tions from Hamlet, Richard 1IT., and Jane Shore, in- 
terspersed with a series of acrobatic evolutions and 
some exquisite singing, he achieved such a success 
that it was repeated on the next day; and after pay- 
ing expenses, found himself in possession of three 
pounds.” This delightful earnest of future success 
determined his career; and he studied and worked 
with a desperate perseverance which is one of the 
most interesting traits in his character. He recites 
Rollo’s address to the Peruvians; gets an engage- 
ment to play leading parts at the York theatre for 
twenty nights; and astonishes ‘“‘ Tid” by his entirely 
original and subtle conception of the character of 
Shylock—audaciously setting at naught the great 
Kemble and Cooke traditions. With his engagement 
at York, his life as a strolling player began. He 
soon joined Richardson’s troupe, and found his moth- 
er, who improved the sentimental occasion by induc- 
ing hin to carry her pack of pomatums, hair-brush- 
es, and other hawkers’ goods for her, and help her to 
sell them. She also proposed that he should band 
over all his earnings tober. But he would not sub- 
mit to tuis; a quarrel ensued; he gave Miss Carey a 
sketch of his opinion ot her, and she dismissed him 
with an emphatic curse! Whatan episode ina young 
man’s lite! 1t may truly be said be had few chances 
for good allotted to him. 

His success as a stroller was immediate. Richard- 
son discovered that he had picked up an “ extraordi- 
nary genius;” the boy was commanded to Windsor, 
to give his * recitations” before the king, and amply 
justitied the expectation entertained. Within a 
week, he was withdrawn from Richardson’s com- 
pany, and a mysterious period of his litebegan. Mr. 
Hawkins maintains that Edmund Kean was educated 
at Eton, which is denied by Mr. Procter and Mr. Le- 
man Rede, and of which there is no reliable testimo- 
ny, unless the great tragedian’s very indifferent Lat- 
in and equally defective English composition (he had 
an extraordinary fancy for introducing bad Latin on 
all occasions) be accepted by cynics as more than 
presumptive evidence. The point is not important 
now; but it may be supposed that he could not have 
been placed at Eton by Miss Tidswell; and if not, 
who was todo it? The boy was friendicts except for 
her, and moneyless except tor his small salary. 
Trustworthy information turus up in his eighteenth 
year, when we find him playing, at Dumfries, low 
comedian in Muss’s company; anon at Northallerton, 
then at Gloucester; in short, going the ordinary 
rounds of a strolling player, but manifesting genius, 
originality, and versatility so extraordinary as to be 
often bewildering to his audiences. His talent was 
ot the most brilliant and attractive description, but 
it would be difticult to imagine any temper more re- 
pulsive. There is an elewent of savagery, of moody, 
brute-like ferocity in many of the anecdotes of Kean 
at this time, when his great powers were maturing, 
and his perceptive faculties were being brought, by 
constant use, to the perfection of skill, quickness 
and accuracy. He mastered every subtlety ot hu- 
man expression, every indication, intonation, gesture 
of human passion in this period of insignificance, 


| and never lost faith in the coming of the time when 


he should reveal himself as the master of his art, the 


! greatest interpreter to men of the greatest genius 


amoug mankind. ‘ He studied and slaved,” his wife 
said atterwarda, ‘*‘ beyond any actor I ever knew.’’ 
In his twentieth year, he married Miss Chambers, 
an actress, but of respectable family, then in her 
twenty-ninth year, and was dismissed by Manager 
Beverly, on the pretext that the attraction of Kean, 
little as it was would wane when it was discovered 
that he was no longer an unmarried tragedian, and 
that the lady was a mere encumbrance. Then began 
a@ lite ot terrible suffering, privation and disappoint- 
ment, destined to lust six years. The story is a mis- 
erable one in every aspect—the pair were in abject 
poverty always, in actual want frequently. But Ed- 
mund Kean was determined to win; his resolution, 
his courage never flagged, his intense study was 
never relaxed ; and though he was addicted to drink- 
ing from his boyhood, the vice did not hinder him. 
A curious instance of his sound judgment is given in 


the fact that, when playing at Birmingham, at a 
salary of a guinea a week, he refused Stephen Kem- 
ble’s offer of an engagement in London, replying 
that his powers had not yet arrived at maturity, and 
that it would not do to perfeet himself beneath the 
critical eye of a London audience. Here is one story 
of this terrible time. “At four o’clock one July 
morning, Kean set out from Birmingham, having 
closed with an offer from Manager Cherry of Swan- 
sea. Two hundred miles to be travelled over on foot 
and Mrs. Kean likely to become a mother before the 
journey is half accomplished. Kean would fain have 
left her in Birmingham, but there was a furious 
pack of unsatisfied creditors in that town, and the 
unfortunate lady was compelled to accompany her 
husband. Travelling twelve miles a day, and eking 
out their scanty funds by giving recitations in gen- 
tlemen’s houses, they arrived in a fortnight at Bris- 
tol, and crossed in a boat to Newport. Passing 
through Cardiff, Cowbridge, and other towns, they 
eventually reached Swansea, where they obtained a 
little tiled parlor and bedroom for eight shillings a 
week.” Here their first son, Howard, was burn; 
and here Mrs. Kean underwent, no doubt, much suf- 
fering of many kinds, fur her husband was reduced 
to playing secondary characters, his temper was fu- 
rious, and he was habitually what Mr. Hawkins, 
with the tender euphemism of a biographer, calls 
** unsober.” 

Then came more strolling, including an [rish tour 
—during which Charles Kean was born at Waterford 
—a Scotch tour, and a weary tramp from Carlisle to 
York, where a despairing effort to get up an “ enter- 
tainment” having no success, seemed to overwhelm 
the wretched man. His wife, so badly rewarded for 
her faithful friendship, her heroic endurance, her 
constant sustainment, ber bitter sufferings—his wite, 
the victim of his drunken ferocity in their obscurity, 
of his heartless infidelity in their better days, could 
no longer cheer him. Utter want oppressed them, 
and ouly charity saved them from starvation. ‘ On 
one occasion, a bitter curse upon his perverse desti- 
ny broke savagely from his lips. For a moment, the 
heroic courage with which Mrs. Kean had borne up 
against the adverse tide abandoned her also, and 
sinking down upon her knees she looked upon her 
children, and offered a hearttelt prayer that God 
might see fit to terminate their sufferings and her 
own by death. The husband and father recovered 
himself, kissed away bis wite’s tears,and murmured, 
‘I will goon; I will hope against hope.’” He did 
hope; he did try; he resumed his ramblings, and 
played at Weymouth Hamlet and harlequin, the 
latter with more equivocal success than the former, 
and his magnificent Othello, with no appreciation at 
all. A frightful failure at Guernsey, and a cruel at- 
tack upon him by the newspapers, then came qick- 
ly on the heels of his many misfortunes; but now the 
tide was about to turn. He came back to England, 
and at Dorchester feil in with his old friend, Dr. 
Drury, who actively interested himself on the near- 
ly despairing actor’s behalf with the Drury Lane 
committee But Dr. Drury did not tell him what he 
was doing for him, aud in the meantime Kean had 
accepted an engagement from Elliston to play melo- 
dramatic characters at the London Olympic for four 
pounds a week. The terrible necessities of his posi- 
tion drove him to the sacrifice of his cherished am- 
bition at last, just at the moment when it was about 
to be realized. The complication of circumstances 
at this period of Kean’s life is highly dramatic and 
touching. Thesparkling cup was to come to his lips 
indeed, but dashed with what bitterness! Slights 
from the theatrical powers; disputes with Elliston 
and Arnoki, solved only by abject entreaty, on Kean’s 
part, dread, misgiving, and worse than all, the death 
ot his beloved child, Howard. In all the story of 
Edmund Kean’s brilliant, lamentable life, there is 
nothing which engages one’s sympathies for him like 
the love and grief he showed for that child. 
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YANKEE DOODLE NOWHERE.—Those who have 
heard the Fourth-of- July coda in the new national 
song, ‘‘The Western Refuge,” will appreciate the 
following spontaneous compliment from Sergeant 
D—, who bas lost none of the spread-eagle vim that 
animated him when a color-bearer before Richmond, 
One day in “ hub-bub week,’’ a squad of choral-union 
visitors, singing Burnham’s American Anthem, were 
rolling forth the Refrain— 


“ Welcome, ye from Fatherland! 
Hail, the Highlands’ brawny band! 
Hither Erin’s music-soul! 

France! to Freedom’s glorious goal, - 
Come! July reveals her morning 
With a welcome and a warning, 
And bids our life-tide mix 

With the pulse of *76.” 


D—— listened with a puzzled air to the interlude 
before the second line (it being the first notes of 
** Hail to the Chief’’), also that (Tara) preceding the 
third line, but on finding a measure of Yankee 
Doodle “intruding,” as he styled the interluding 
before 


** July reveals her morning,” etc., 


he exclaimed, ‘‘ No, no! Let Yankee Doodle go! On | 


with ’tother!’’ 
His fair cousin at the piano humored him, and 
soon he was vociferously joining in the chorus— 





‘* Peal on the song from sé@& to sea, 
We stand, the free.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


It had always been a pet idea of mine to visit Japan, 
and after two awful years’ residence in that most 
unpleasant of settlements, Hong-Kong, my ambition 
was rewarded, for a convenient attack of fever ren- 
dered a change necessary, and one fine morning in 
July, we steamed out of the Lyemoon Pass, bound 
for Yokohama. Of the voyage, nothing need be 
said; it was like all trips in a comfortable ship in 
the East, a rapidly shifting panorama of brandy and 
soda, cheroots, edibles and sleep, not very interest- 
ing toany one. After a ten days’ run, the first visi- 
ble intimation we had that we were nearing the do- 
minions of his sacred mejesty the Mikado, was a 
Japanese boat coming in sight. Accustomed to the 
universal Chinese junks, with their three lateen sails, 
raised poop and sharp prow (on either side of which 
is always painted two large eyes), this wasa novelty. 
The Japanese boats are raised both at stem and stern, 
and have only one large square sail set very full, and 
the whole craft bears a strong resemblance to the pic- 
tures of the old Roman galleys. They are not nearly 
so manageable as the Chinese boats, nor are they so 
fast, but from their breadth of beam I should think 
that they must be much safer. She came quite close 
to us, her deck crowded with fishermen, all dressed 
—or rather undressed, in their peculiar costume, 
which, like the King of Gondokoro’s cocked hat and 
top-boots, seems more designed to display than to 
conceal nakedness. 

The next day we came in sight of land, and soon 
after of Fusi-yama, the sacred mountain of Japan. 
This mountain (the shape and formation of which 
has become familiar to Europeans from its being 
depicted on almost every lacquer article that is made 
in Japan) is an extinct volcano rising very abruptly 
from the plain, and terminating in a square cone, 
that looks as if it had been suddenly cut off with a 
knife; this is always covered with snow, and at the 
time we sighted it, presented a magnificent appear- 
ance. It wasa fine clear morning, and with the sun 
blazing on its snow-capped summit the mountain 
(though upwards of miles away) seemed us it were 
suddenly to epring out of the ground close to us, a 
mass of purple and crystal against the azure sky. 
The Japanese apparently invest Fusi-yama with 
some very holy attributes, as bands of pilgrims flock 
thither every year, and very few Europeans (and 
only those of the highest rank) have ever been per- 
mitted to ascend it. 

Proceeding through the bay of Yeddo, the scenery 
of which is very like the coast of Cornwall, we soon 
anchored off the town of Yokohama, the principal 
settlement of Europeans in Japan. -The sea-view of 
an English settlement in the East never gives the 
least idea of what the town is like, as the Bund, or 
sea-wall, is always taken up with European resi- 
dences which have cropped up among old native 
buildings, and give a most bizarre appearance to the 
scene. Yokohama is no exception to this rule, for 
fronting the anchorage is the new club-house and 
the best bungalows of the European residents mixed 
up with the old Japanese custom-house and some 
native buildings in the most incongruous manner. 
The effect, as a view, is very much what would be 
obtained were one to take a lot of Swiss chalets, and 
mix them up with the houses in Belgrave Square, 
with # sea-view in front to complete the picture. 

The same day that we arrived, I found myself 
(thanks to the kindness of a friend) a member of the 
club, and possessor of a room in a very comfortable 
bungalow, so that I was at once able to commence 
“doing” the town. The whole of the streets of 
Yokohama are exactly alike, varying only in width; 
and each dwelling or shop is a counterpart of its 
neighbor. The style of architecture is very much 
like that adopted by children when they build card- 
houses, but nothing can exceed the neatness and 
cleanliness visible in nearly every dwelling I visited 
whilein the country. The bouses are only one story 
high, the flooring being raised about fifteen inches 
from the ground, and covered with snuw-white mat- 
ting. How this was kept clean in a place that is 
certainly prolific in mud, was a puzzle to me, till I 
observed that the natives always remove the peculiar 
clogs they wear, on entering a house, and go about in- 
doors in their strange stockings (if they can be so call- 
ed) asortof white muiler for the foot, the great 
toe only having a distinct residence of its own. 

The streets are always full, and present a won- 
derfully busy, animated appearance, the crowds of 
more than half-naked coolies, carrying loads, or 
pushing wooden-carts, with their invariable monot- 
onous chorus of ‘‘ Hegh-ho, hegh-ho,” (without 
which, it is said, no Japanese porter would movea 
tooth-pick); these, intermingled with the occasional 
Stately forms of the Yakonins, or two-sworded men, 
and the groups of laughing and very pretty Mous- 
mees, i. e., women, all make up a picture, which, if 
difficult to realize, can never be forgotten, when once 
seen. 

The native dress in Japan is utterly unlike that of 
China, though the way the hair is worn by the men 
is somewhat similar, the difference being that the 
Japanese shave the front part of the head in a horse- 
shoe form, and the tail, instead of being prolonged 
down the back, like that of their celestial brethren, 
is cut short, and doubled over in front, something 
like the mainspring in a gun-luck. The dress of all 
Classes is pretty much the same, varying only in| 
quality; a long robe something like a dressing-gown, 
called a “kivinoe”’ (at least that is the nearest ap- 
proach to the word that English spelling would give), 
Teaches to the feet, this is girded round the middle, 








and a pair of stockings and sandals, apparently com- 

plete the attire. Into the middle girdle the Yakon- 

ins stick their two swords; these gentry also wear a 

lacquered hat somewhat similar in shape to those 

worn by Greenwood pensioners, if turned upside 

down. This is the costume of the more respectable 

classes; of the coolies, there being next to nothing to 

write about, the least said the better. 

One class of these fellows, however, the Bettos or 

horse-coolies, thinking probably that nature can be 
improved upon, tattoo their bodies in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. I have seen some of them on 
whom the original color of the flesh could hardly be 
seen, 80 covered were they with trees, views and 
faces. A man tattooed in this way is a great swell 
among his fellows, as it takes years before he can ar- 
rive at that pitch; very little of the process being 
done at a time, probably because it is so painful, as I 
can personally testify, havirg been insane enough to 
have it tried (on a very small scale) on myself. There 
are reguler artists in tattooing, who attend their 
customers at- their own houses. I don’t know if, like 
one of their fraternity in Europe, they profess to 
make their clients beautiful forever, but if so, they 
certainly keep their word, as nothing on this side of 
the grave will remove the device, once it is pricked 
into the flesh. 

The main street of Yokohama, certainly the one 
best known to European visitors, is Curio Street; it 
takes its name from its being the chief mart for de- 
scription of lacquer or cabinet-work, for which the 
Japanese are famous. This thoroughfare, though 
always full, presents its busiest appearance when a 
strange man-of-war has just come into the harbor, 
for all new arrivals seem suddenly smitten with a 
desire to invest their capital in china, lacquer-boxes, 
cabinets and ivory, all or any of which may be pro- 
cured at almost any shop in the road. Atsucha 
time groups will be found gathered in front of every 
curio establishment, chaffering either in plain (aome- 
times very plain) or pidgin English, eked out by a 
tremendous amount of gesticulation. After some- 
times an hour spent in this way, the purchaser will 
march off with a very self-satisfied countenance, a 
small boy carrying his bargains (18 he thinks them) 
though in all probability the shopkeeper has just 
charged him about fifty per cent more than he 
woull have asked any one resident in the settle- 
ment. 

The only way to procure curios in Yokohama at 
anything like their proper value, is to go to a shop 
where you see anything you may wish, and offer the 
proprietor rather less than half what he asks for it; 
the offer is at once and indignantly refused, but re- 
peat the process every day, always going to the same 
shop, and asking for the same article, and in the end 
you are pretty sure to get it at yourown value. I 
have never known this rule to fail, but it is as well 
always to suspend one’s shopping when a new ship 
comes into the harbor, as during the time she is there, 
things are sure to be twice their proper value. Al- 
most all the shopkeepers in Curio street speak Eng- 
lish, if their European customers would only let 
them, but the prevailing idea of an Englishman ina 
foreign country, where he cannot speak the language, 
appears to be, to distort his own as much as possi- 
ble, with a view of making it more intelligible to the 
natives; it is this absurd custom which originated 
the so-called pidgin English in Hong Kong. It never 
seems to occur to visitors that when a native cannot 
speak their language at all, it will hardly be more 
intelligible to him, because all the accents are mis- 
placed, and the words put out of their proper order; 
but somehow new s always do this, and appa- 
rently always will. 
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A REAL CHARM. 

A young farmer found that he was getting poorer 
and poorer every day. He went to a friend to ask 
his advice. This fyjend, with a very grave face, 
said: 

‘© know of a charm that will cure all that: take 
this little cup, drink from it every morning of the 
water you must get at thecrystal spring. But re- 
member you must draw it yourself at five o’clock, or 
else the charm will be broken.” 

Next morning the farmer walked across his fields, 
for the spring was at the further end of the estute. 
Seeing a neighbor’s cows Which bad broken through 
his fence and were feeding on his pasture, he turned 
them out and mended the fence. The laborers were 
not yet at hand. When they came, loitering after 
their proper time, they were startled at seeing their 
master up 80 early. 

© O,” said he, “ I see how it is; it comes of my not 
getting up in time.” 

This early rising soon became a pleasant habit; his 
walk and cup of water gave him an appetite for 
break fast, and the people were, like himself, early at 
work, He saw the advice his friend had given him 
was as good asit wassimple. -For the charm that 
saved him from ruin was early rising. 





JULIUS ENVIOUS. 


Julius Cesar, while he was in Spain, employed his 
leisure time in pursuing the history of Alexander. 
So greatly did it affect him that it rendered his mind 
gloomy, and forced him even to shed tears. His 
friends, finding him in this state, wondered what the 
reason could be, when the great general said, ‘* Think 
you, have I not sufficient cause for concern, when 
Alexander at my age reigned over s0 many conquer- 
ed countries, while I have not one glorious achieve- 








ment of which to boast?” 
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We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

- FELLOW Crarr.—There is no help for you until 
fall. The Lodges are all closed for the summer. 

RED. Cross.—The De Molays talk of visiting 
Washington in October or November. We hope that 
it will amount to more than talk. 


A TEMPLAR.—Sir Knight Charles Edward Powers 
was the E. Commander of Boston Encampment on 
the recent visit to Philadelphia. He can give you 
all information about the expenses of the trip, etc. 


NEWBURYPORT, MAss.—We do not know the 
reason why Boston Masonic organizations did not 
participate in the celebration at Newburyport. It 
certainly was from no want of feeling or sympathy 
with the Newburyport Masons. We expect our folks 
feared hot weather. 





AN IDEA OF BOSTON. 


The editor of the St. Louis Freemason, an enter- 
prising weekly journal, devoted to the interests of 
the Craft, was in Boston after the Peace Jubilee 
week, and on his return home, let himself out in his 
paper in the following style: 

** We were welcomed to Boston by a shower that 
only let up about one day during our sojourn at the 
Hub. We found, as a general thing, that Atlantic 
cities have a very leaky climate. Having bought a 
pair of long boots, and hired an umbrella, we started 
out on an exploring expedition, and had it not been 
for the rain and cold, we should have got drunk 
turning corners and swinging around the circles. 
Boston is evidently an independent city, for every 
man seems to have built bis house of any shape 
and wherever he pleased, for the city looks as if the 
streets bad been laid out by worms on abender. You 
can get a house there, of any size or shape in or out 
of mathematics; and we think the Bostonians must 
be a righteous people, for their street designs are not 
like anything on the face of the earth, or the waters 
under the earth, in the heavens above, and they can- 
not, therefore, be charged at least with having vio- 
lated at least the second commandment. We found 
the houses well built, the streets clean, the hack- 
drivers honest, and life and property perfectly safe, 
which, unfortunately, cannot be said of every city. 
There is another thing we like them for, and that is, 
they have a strong love for the fine arts and for 
comfort, and their public institutions are grand 
monuments of public spirit. The ‘Common’ and the 
adjoining garden are something the people may well 
be proud of.” 

We fear that the person who guided our brother 
editor about the city, took pains to show him the 
poorest portion. At least, we should judge so from 
the above descrip tion of the metropolis of New Eng- 
land. 





CARLISLE, PENN. 


A brother of Cumberland Star Lodge, No. 197, of 
Carlisle, Penn., furnishes the following list of officers 
of his Lodge, and the information that it meets on 
the second and fourth Tuesdays of each month. We 
fear that we can’t find just the kind of badge that 
our correspondent desires. We are still searching 
for one, however, and if we do not succeed, will 
return his remittance: | 

Harry R. Williams, W. M. 

John C. Lesher, S. W. 

John Comman, J. W. 

Theo. Comman, Secretary. 

J. Livingston, Treasurer. ° 
Jos. F. Hoover, S. D. 

E. Swart, J. D. 

Amos Ziegler, D. M. C. Gring, M. C. 
John Taber, P. 

Frank C. Porter, Tiler. 
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A MASONIC HosPITAL.—We learn that the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity of Louisville, Ky., are to build a 
hospital for the treatment of diseased Masons. We 
wish that our Grand Lodge had money enough 
to do the same, and it would have had more than 
sufficient if proper counsels had prevailed. We can 
never think of our Temple without asigh at the will- 
ful waste of money that was put into it, when one 
half the amount would have built a better Temple 
in some other locality. However, we trust that 
Bro. Gardner, the Grand Master, an able man and 
and honest one, will deliver us from our bondage. 

USEFULNESS OF MASONARY.—Masonry is useful 
to all men; to the learned, because it affords them 
the opportunity of exercising their talents upon sub- 
jects eminently worthy of their attention; to the 
illiterate, because it affords them important instruc- 
tion; to the young, because it presents them with 
salutary precepts and good examples, and accus- 
toms them ‘to reflecting upon the proper mode of 
living; tothe man of the world, whom it furnishes 
with noble and useful recreation; to the traveller, 
whom it enables to find friends and brothers in 





countries where else he would be isolated and soli- 


tary; to the worthy maa in misfortune, to whom it 
gives assistance; to the afflicted, to whom it lavishes 
consolation; to the charitable man, whom it enables 
to do more good, by uniting with those who are char- 
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itable like himeelf; to all who have a soul capable 
of appreciating its importance, and of enjoying the 
charms of friendship founded on the same principles 
of religion, morality and philanthropy. 





HINDOOS AS MASONS.—The Grand Lodge of In- 
dia has decided that Hindoos may be made Masons. 


SPOHR THE COMPOSER. ‘ 
In “Spohr’s Autobiography ” there is an amusing 
account of his learning to play the horn, telling how 
he did it, and why he did it, and all about it. 
In 1808 was held at Erfurt the famous Congress at 
which Napoleon entertained as guests his friend the 
Emperor Alexander and the German kings and 
princes, his allies. All the curious persons flocked 
trom the neighboring places to have a gaze at the 
show. I, too, went on foot from Gotha, with some, 
of my pupils, less to see the great ones of the earth, 
than to admire the illustrious artists of the Theatre 
Francais, Talma and Mile. Mars. The emperor had 
made these great actors come from Paris, and they 
were giving every evening some masterpiece or other 
by Corneille and Racine Ihoped to be able to be 
present with my travelling companions at one of 
their performances; when I learned to my misfor- 
tune that they were only intended for the princes 
and their suites, and that every other person 
was shut out. I still hoped to find a place in the 
orchestra, by the connivance of the musicians; but 
I was obliged to give up this idea, too, since they 
were strictly forbidden to introduce any person what- 
soever. At last I hit on the expedient of replacing, 
with my pupils, alike number of musicians, and to 
be present at the entertainment by playing the music 
between the acts. By playing, we got the consent of 
the musicians, who kuew that their deputies would 
replace them creditably. But another difficulty 
arose—the parts of violin and viola only gave us three 
places, and as we did not know how to play another 
instrument, one of us must be obliged to give up the 
treat, The idea then occurred to me of trying if I 
could not, in the course of one day, learn enough of 
the horn to be able to take on myself the part of 
second horn. I went at once to him I wished to 
replace, borrowed his instrument, and thereupon 
set to work. I began by producing frightful noises; 
but after scarcely an hour, I succeeded in giving out 
the natural sounds of the horn. 

After dinner, when my scholars went out to stroll, 
Tat once resumed my exercises, and in spite of the 
pain which they gave my lips, I did not rest until I 
was in a state correctly to play the part of second 
horn in the overture—easy enough, in truth—and of 
the eutr’actes which were to be given. Thus ready, 
my pupils and I joined our comrades, each carry- 
ing his instrument, and got to our post without dif- 
ficulty. We found the theatre brilliantly lit up, and 
already filled with the numerous ‘vain of the princes. 
The place kept for Napoleon and his guests was just 
behind the orchestra. 
player I was, 1 entrusted the conducting of the band 
to the best of my pupils, taking my orders from him 
like the rest. Shortly after we had tuned, the 
august personages entered, and the overture began. 
The orchestra formed a long line facing the stage; 
and it was severely bidden to the players not to turn 
round in the direction of the princes for the aatisfac- 
tion of their curiosity. As I had been warned of this 
beforehand, I had brought with-me a little looking- 
glass, by the aid of which I could examine with im- 
punity the arbiters of Europe’s destinies, after the 
overture was done. But I was so riveted by the ad- 
mirable acting of the artists on the stage, that I soon 
handed over my looking-glass to my pupils, giving 
all my attention to the drama. The agony of my 
lips increased with every entr’acte, and at the end of 
the performance they were so swelled and bruised 
that I could scarcely sup. Even the next day, when 
I got home, my young wife was not a little surprised 
to see me come back with lips like a negro’s. I add- 
ed to her wonderment by telling her that I was re- 
duced to such a state by kissing the pretty women of 
Erfurt. Butshe made famous game of me when the 
story of my studies on the horn came out. 





A WONDERFUL MAN, 


Not long agoa man confined in an Irish insane 
asylum as a criminal lunatic, escaped, and no trace 
him has been found. Few people believed that he 
was insane, but if he was crazed, and if the story of 
his life is correctly told, most people would be glad 
to have the intellectual activity of an insane man. 
He was but twenty-seven years of age, and was com- 
pletely self-taught. He was acquainted with the 
French aud German languages to the extent of hav- 
ing a grammatical as well as a practical knowledge 
of them. He was a good shoemaker, tailor and weav- 
er; made from scrap iron a key with which he made 
his escape, and had put together a sewing-machine 
made from wood, and wholly invented by himself, 
with which he was accustomed to make his own 
clothes. During his short life before he entered the 
asylum, he had been in the English and French 
armies, and in the French navy, and bad been con- 
fined in British, German and Russian prisons. 

——-—__ + wen 


Death is the condition of our creation; it is a part 








| of us, and, whilst we endeavor to evade it, we avoid 


ourselves. 








Like the unfledged horn-' 
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REFLECTIONS. 





I never met you, lady fair, 
In all her majesty’s dominions; 
Nor know if that’s your real hair 
Or only the last thing in chignons. 
And yet 1 much would like to learn 
The meaning of that look’s dejection. 
For you are lost, I well discern, 
In deepest mazes of reflection, 


Say, do you ponder o'er the one 

Who sets that little heart so beating ? 
Is he, perchance, a younger son? 

Or does his passion seem retreating ? 
Alas, fair maid! ‘tis hard, I know, 

To see how hollow is affection. 
But still bear up against the blow, 

If that’s the subject for reflection. 


Perchance a cruel parent's word 
Bids fair to mar the bliss you dream of: 
Of such things in these days I've heard, 
Now matrimony's made a scheme of. 
Well! if you're under age, you must 
Obey that parent's harsh direction— 
Renounce your love :—but there! I trust 
That's not the subject of reflection. 


Or—it may be—some handsome shawl— 

New bonnet—dress—or some such weakness 
Has seemed to make your toilet small— 

A thing that can't be born with meckness! 
Be wise, if so, and seek relicf— 

Submit your sorrow to dissection. 
I'd give my head to learn your gricf, 

The subject of such deep reflection. 


You've lost a locket, or a ring, 
A brooch, a purse with some amount in? 
Or dares the milliner to bring 
At time unmeet her small account in ? 
I own I'm at a loss to guess— 
Your secret baffles all detection— 
Yet no! I have it—have it! yes, 
The subject of your deep reflection. 


Although I never met you, dear, 
Throughout her majesty's dominions, 
Your subject of reflection’s clear, 
About it I've no two opinions. 
That Il should be so blind, alas, 
As not to see! I own correction— 
The pretty face within that glass 
Is your sole subject of reflection. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


BEYOND “ DESOLATION.” 
No. V. 


BY W H. MACY. 
Back again ever the glacier—“ Alexander the Great” 
—A champion for Carrie McDougal, 


As had been predicted, the morning was ushered 
in with fine weather and a moderate breeze off shore; 
a state of things highly favorable for operations on 
the wreck. Novo time was lost by Captain McDougal 
and his crew, who at once set about their prepara- 
tions for work. 

As had been arranged, our party was increased to 
four by the addition of Rawlings; and fresh and vig- 
orous under the influence of the cool, bracing air of 
an Antarctic morning, we wound our way between 
the knolls till we reached the flat, stony ground near 
the seaside, and followed the beach toward the foot 
of the ice-mountain. Lively conversation beguiled 
the way, for our new comrade had much to tell us, 
and many questions to ask in return. 

The boulders of ice were heaped up heavily along 
the shore in fantastic shapes, and among these, the 
huge beasts so soon to be slaughtered, were sporting 
and floundering, or, still higher up, were dragging 
their unwieldy bodies over the sand and stones by 
their powerful flippers. The three vessels could be 
plainly seen riding at anchor, and far in the northern 
board, a fourth was visible, beating up for the anchor- 
age, though as yet too distant to determine her na- 
tion or character. 

Although my friend Dave Bryant was still some- 
what thoughtfal, tor the gentle pressure of the young 
girl’s hand was still fresh upon our own tough palms, 
as she bade us God speed at parting, yet I was glad 
to perceive that he had formed a decision in his own 
mind, whatever it might be, and would permit noth- 
ing to subdue the natural cheerfulness of his disposi- 
tion. Hedid not fail, however, on every available 
occasion, to lead the conversation back to the subject 
nearest his thoughts; one upon which Rawlings was 
especially communicative and eloquent, for his re- 
spect and admiration for his beautiful shipmate, 
** Miss Caroline,” knew no bounds. 

** There’s one thing that troubles me somewhat,” 
he said, “ and I know that her father is rather un- 
easy about it, Captain Proctor knows nothing about 
her being here with us, for it was not a settled thing 
at the time the barque sailed, and he is not just the 
sort of man who would be likely to be pleased with 
such an arrangement.” 

** But he can’t help himself, now,” I replied. 

**Of course not,” said Rawlings, “ but, as com- 
mander of the whole force, he may make her situa- 
tion, as wellas ber father’s, very uncomfortable in 
many ways. If the ol man had remained in com- 
mand of his own vessel, it would not have mattered 
so much; but, owing to this accident, we are all 
placed at his mercy, so to speak. a 

“Who is to head your ‘beach-gang?” inquired 
Fielding. 











Ea ‘Tbat was my duty, aecording to the ‘original 
plan,” the mate answered, “ but I suppose Captain 
McDougal will now be in command of them.” 

“In that case his daughter will remain on shore 
with him,” said Bryant, with well-affected careless- 
ness. 

‘*Of course. Her father will never consent to be 
separated from her.” 

Dave turned away his head, not so quickly, how- 
ever, but that I caught the new light in his fine eye; 
but he made no farther remark at the moment. As 
we were now commencing the rugged ascent, our up- 
ward progress called for some effurt of strength, and 
the circumstances were unfavorable for anything 
like connected conversation. 

We toiled on in silence, unbroken, save by our la- 
bored respiration, or occasionally by the rattle of a 
loose fragment of rock, dislodged from its bed, and 
tumbling far down, to be lost to sight and sound 
among countless others below, which had been split 
off at various times by the intense cold of past win- 
ters. Our lance-poles served us in good stead, as we 
leaped from rock to rock, and we at last reached in 
safety the eminence whence we had taken our first 
look at the low point Here we halted to rest our 
weary frames, sitting again in the same spot. 

The time was more favorable for an extended view 
than on the previous occasion; for the breeze was 
light, and we no longer caught glimpses of distant 
objects through a simoom of beach-sand. There was 
@ new and striking but melancholy break in the 
monotony of the shore line, as the eye rested upon 
the wreck of the ill-fated Daphne. That the crew 
had already found means to board her was apparent; 
for we observed that the fluttering remnants of her 
canvas were being unbent from the spars. 

“She was a motherly old boat,” said our new com- 
panion, gazing in a meditative way at the brig; 
*‘and I had promised myself a very pleasant voyage 
with Captain McDougal, who is a man every inch of 
him; to say nothing of having the young lady as a 
shipmate, who was like sunshine, wherever she 
moved. But it’s all up with the Daphne, and I’ve 
an idea that old Proctor will keep all hands in hot 
water the greater part of the time.” 

* But you will still be with your old captain, on 
shore, I suppose,” said Fielding. 

‘* That’s uncertain. ‘The Admiral’ will distribute 
us as he chooses, and may see fit to keep me on board 
the Garrick. But see, he is signalizing now, and he 
will have no need of my report to tell him what ves- 
sel it is that is ashore.” 

We turned at the word, and looked down from our 
giddy eminence at the vessels still uneasily pitching 
at their anchors. The barque had her British en- 
sign set, and beneath it three small telegraphic flags, 
the meaning of which Rawlings declared himself un- 
able to interpret without the aid of the signal-book. 
But a few minutes later, another set, four in number, 
were to be seen fluttering from the mast-head of the 
wreck, showing that they understood, and had found 
the means to reply. The Woodlark still rode secure- 
ly where we had left her; but the other schooner was 
much nearer the base of the ‘‘iceberg,” having 
dragged during the gale, and was now in the act of 
heaving in her chain, evidently intending to take up 
anew berth. The stranger, also a fore and after, 
was carrying all sail, and slowly working up towards 
the island. “Come on, boys!” said Mr. Fielding. 
** Let’s push forward.” 

We did so, and with renewed vigor, after our much 
needed rest. The downward slope of the mountain, 
though perbaps more dangerous than the ascent, 
was less fatiguing; and we soon stood upon the 
beach abreast of our schooner, and beckoned for a 
boat, which was at once sent to bring us on board. 
We observed anctber boat pass from the Englishman 
to our vessel in the mean time, and she still lay 
alongside when we arrived. 

** Welcome back, boys!” said Captain Cumstock, 
cheerfully, as we jumped in on deck. ‘So you’ve 
had to rough it a little on the point, and I’ve been a 
little uneasy about you, but you look none the worse 
for your cruise. How does the prospect louk for us, 
over there, Mr. Fielding?” 

* Good, sir,” was the ready answer. “I wish we 
had our shanty and provisions ashore there, now.” 

* All right, we’ll have them there to-morrow. It’s 
growing smoother every hour. 
shipwreck down there, I see, I hope no lives were 
lost. And this is—” extending his hand to our 
stranger companion, with an inquiring look. 

**Mr. Rawlings, first officer of the brigantine 
Daphne, of Hobart Town, driven ashore in this gale, 
yesterday morning,” said Fielding, introducing him. 
** Tender to the Garrick,” he added. 

** Glad to see you, Mr. Rawlings!” with a vigorous 
shake of the hand, “ and truly sorry for your misfor- 
tune. Can I assist you or your shipmates in any 
way? If so, say the word.” 

**So, you’ve made a landfall, with a vengeance, 
haven’t you?” spoke up a new voice in a sneering 
tone, as its owner came waddling forward from be- 
hind the little companionway, where he had, until 
now, kept out of sight. No hand was extended, in 
this case, to greet the unfortunate mate; who, observ- 
ing this, coolly folded his arms, and stood confronting 
his superior officer, with an expression which plainly 
said, that he had expected nothing better of him, all 
along, and that anything better woull have been 
rather a disappointment to him; but that he consid- 
ered the opening speech unworthy of any reply. 








So, you’ve had a: 


| and officers crowded round them and interposed to 


sombling a huge bulbous root, elevated upon two 
others, quite as ill-shaped, but not quite as balbous. 
In the second, the predominant points were small 
eyes, of a color rarely seen in a human being, though 
common among animals of the genus fclis,a huge 
Bardolphian nose, and askin not unlike that of a 
boiled beet, partially scraped off. In the last, he 
was the incarnation of se)fishness, and a most unmit- 
igated brute, as was known to every seaman sailing 
from the colony, among whom the name of Aleck 
Proctor was a very byword; and as was evident 
enough to us, from-his first salutation to a worthy 
but unfortunate subordinate. 

* So, you couldn't find any better way to handle a 
good vessel than to pile her up on that point, eh? 
That wasn’t where J wanted her, I suppose you 
know, and —” 

‘* Who said it was?” demanded Rawlings, quietly; 
thereby raising a general laugh at the expense o! 
Captain Proctor, and of course, exciting = ire to 
the verge of madness 

"None of your insolence, sir, or J’// disrate you 
and send you into the Garrick’s forecastle. Remem- 
ber, you are all under my orders, now.” 

“Tam not likely to lose sight of tuat fact, sir,” re- 
plied Rawlings. 

**No, nor / don’t mean you shall!” said Proctor, 
with increasing anger. ‘* Where’s McDougal? Why 
isn’t he here to report to me, as it was bis duty?” 

** Captain McDougal is down there, at the wreck,” 
Rawlings answered, pointing with his hand in that 
direction. ‘“ As for his first duty, that may be a mat- 
ter of opinion, sir. He thought I could report the 
facts as well as himself; and that it was quite as 
much his duty to stay by the brig and strip her, as to 
cross the glacier for the pleasure of seeing you. He 
had another reason too, I suppose, for not coming, 
he continued, with a little malice in his tones, I 
thought. 

“ What’s that, sir? What do you mean by anoth- 
er reason?” demanded Proctor. 

**T suppose he did not wish to leave his daughter, 
sir, and he could not well bring her over the iceberg.” 

‘What daughter? Who? Whatdo you mean?— 
Where is she?” 

*“*T mean Captain McDougal’s daughter, Caroline, 
who ison the beach, there, with him,’ replied the 
mate, deliberately, seeming to enjoy the proccess of 
thus gradually lashing the tyrant into a fury, 

‘* What business has she here?” he roared. ‘* Who 
ever heard of bringing a woman to such a God-for- 
saken region as this? Did you ever hear of the like, 
Comstock ?”” 

**Can’t say that I have ever seen a woman brought 
here,” answered our captain, “* but l’ve known many 
a one to go to the Artic and Nor’west, and really I 
don’t see the great harm of it, if the owners agree 
to it.’”’ 

*“ But what manner of woman must she be? a sin- 
gle woman—that would come such a voyage as this, 
among a whole ship’s company —” 

*“ Avast, there!” roared Rawlings, springing for- 
ward vith a sudden fury, that caused the blustering 
Proctor to back in dismay. ‘Not a word about Miss 
Caroline fram your lips! That ‘whole ship’s com- 
pany’ that you speak of will defend her honor with 
their lives!” 

“Why, this is mutiny!” yelled the captain, now 
fairly teaming at the mouth. “ Rank mutiny and 
conspiracy! Do you know who you are talking to?” 

“I’m only sorry the young lady is here, for one 
reason!” continued Rawlings, wit a vehemence that 
nothing could check. ‘ Because she may be forced 
to come in contact with you! She’s too good forsuch 
as you even to look at!”” 

** Silence, sir! Get into the boat, at once! Get 
into my boat!” gasped the infuriated Proctor, seiz- 
ing a capstan-bar that lay at hand. But Rawlings 
was almost as quick with another, and serious harm 
must have ensued to one or both, had not our captain 


prevent any violence. 

“Not here !” said Captain Comstock. 
the peace on board my own vessel.’’ 

‘ Man my boat, there!” shouted the English cap- 
tain. “ D’ye hear there? Man my boat, at once! 
We'll finish this matter on board my ship!” 

‘Perhaps you had better go on board with him 
quietly, Mr. Rawlings,” said Comstuck, aside to him. 
**You will see, of course, that I have no control in 
this matter, further than to prevent harm being done 
on board my own vessel.” 

“I’m all ready to go,” replied Rawlings. “It 
needed no capstan-bar to compel me; though, if that 
is his game, I’m ready to meet him at the bow-thwart. 
Two can play at that, Aleck Proctor, and it’ll be the 
worse for you if you provoke me too far. I expect to 
swallow a deal of abuse from you on my own account, 
but beware how you touch on sacred subjects! The 
young lady will find champions enough to protect 
her.” 

* Get into my boat!” was all the captain could 

command himself to say. 

** Ay, ay, sir! I’ll be there in a moment. Captain 
Comstock, in answer toa remark you made at our 

first greeting, I am sorry to say, that four good men 
were lost from the brig, though Captain Proctor has 
not thought it worth inquiring about. We might 
have ail been lost, but for the effurts of Mr. Fielding 


7 shall keep 





A very marvel of ugliness, considered either in ref- | day, sir.” And Rawlings disappeared over the rail, 
“erence to figure, features or disposition of mind was into the boat alongside. 
Captain Alexander Proctor, of the barque Garrick. 
In the first respect, he was dumpy and clumsy, re- j the side. 


| out expressing my thanks to them, as well as to 


and your two other fine fellows. I cannot leave with- 


yourself for your kind offers of assistance. Good 


** Good-by, Rawlings” said Fielding, leaning over 





‘*O, I don’t fear Aleck Proctor!” was the answer, 
* Let him do his worst.’’ 

‘* Pleasant old gentleman to sail with, that,” said 
Dave Bryant to me, after the boat had pushed off for 
the barque. ‘ He can’t help it, though, I suppose. 
He is so thoroughly wrapped up in egotism that he 
knows no world beyond himself. The whole race of 
mankind, as well as nature and all her works, were 
created for his own special service and benefit. I 
wonder he basn’t taken possession of this island and 
warned all the rest of us off as trespassers, s0 that 
he may have a clear field to monopolize the sealing 
business. But what dc you think, Joe,” he asked, 
lowering his voice to a more confidential tone “of 
the relation our friend Rawlings to Miss Mc Dougal?” 

** You need not be uneasy on that head, Dave,” 
said I. ‘She cares nothing for him, depead upon it, 
nor he for her, in the sense which you fear. His 
championsbip of ‘ Miss Caroline,’ as he calls her, is 
highly creditable to him, but bis feeling is simply 
that of respect and admiration. You know yourself 
that he speaks of her without concealment or em- 
barrassment. But, judging others’ feelings by your 
own, I suppose you think he could not have been so 
closely associated with your little Nereid without 
falling in love with her.” 

Dave made no reply, and the subject was dropped 

for the time, as all hands were turned to to break out 
our lumber and provisions, ready for rafting ashore. 
I could not fail to see, however, that his mind ap- 
peared relieved by the decided opinion which 1 had 
expressed. 
We could detect no signs of any further alterca- 
tion on board the Garrick, though she lay but a short 
distance from us. We came to the conclusion, there- 
fore, that “*‘ King Alexander the Great,” as his own 
boat’s crew derisively termed him, had thought it 
expedient to recede a little, in view of the unexpect- 
ed spirit shown by Rawlings; or perhaps, was nurs- 
ing his wrath till a better opportunity. It appeared 
he kad no intention of communicating further with 
his castaways, till the morrow, when he would in all 
probability be able to land a boat near the wreck. 

When the anchor watch was set for the night, ev- 
erything was ready for a start at daylight, not only 
from our schooner, but also from the Ripple, which 
had shifted her berth, and now occupied perhaps the 
satest one of the three. The newly-arrived schooner 
had also anchored, and we had made out the name 
on her stern, ‘‘ Adelaide of New London.” 
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THE EAGLE’S SWOOP. 

An eagle will carry off such objects as he can seize 
in sweeping by. He will not descend to any spot of 
ground unless he can leave it again describing the 
same beld curve with which he came. He will not 
risk being hemmed in within narrow limits. - An 
open field is indispensable to him for his tactics. 
The object must be freely exposed, or he will hardly 
venture to attempt making it hisown. As aswallow 
rushes downward in a curve to catch the insects 
hovering over the pond, and upward again on high, 
in his flight describing an ellipse, so does the eagle, 
and thus only, sweep down to seize a lamb or other 
animal. It must be swept off the ground in full 
flight; it must be cavght up at once without any 
hindrance; there must be “ample room and verge 
enough” for him to continue his sweeping flight, or 
the eagle will prefer not to break his fast, and refrain 
from attempting that by which he may come to 
gtief. Protection is thus afforded to many a creature 
that would otherwise never be safe from so formida- 
ble an enemy. A small bush is sufficient guard 
against his attack; for he always takes heed not to 
approach places where he may get his talons entan- 
gled, and be held fast, or not have sufficient space 
for the movement of his wings. But fur this fear of 
getting into difficulty, he would feast oftener and 
fast more rarely than he does. 

It might seem that with his keenness of vision and 
speedy locomotion, he need not long be in want of a 
meal; that in ranging over an entire principality or 
a dukedom, he surely would be able to find some 
game or other. Aud he doubtless does not see 
enough that would suit his purpose well, but noth- 
ing exactly in the situation that makes it advisable 
for him to attempt to bear it off. There are lambs 
below in the meadow, but they have instinctively 
become aware of their impending danger, and have 
crowded together in one dense mass with the ewes 
outside; or they have all taken shelter beside a slop- 
ing bank, or beneath a tree, or alongside of a hedge. 
None of these positions suit the eagle. In the moun- 
tains the chamois do the same, or they stand side- 
way, pressing close against the rock; here the eagle 
canot get near them, for fear of injuring his wings. 
Sometimes, too, they will take shelter around or un- 
der a large fragment of stone, determined to defend 
themselves to the last; but into a warfare of this 
sort the eagle has no intention of entering. Among 
those stones and clefts may lurk a danger he cannot 
see and had not calculated on; so he leaves them, 
however unwilling, to look elsewhere fora kid, in a 
situation so exposed that, without stop or stay, he 
may clutch it as he skims by within a foot of the 
ground. And go he often knows the pangs of bun- 
ger. It is only when driven to exiremity that an ea- 
gle will descend upon the earth and battle with his 
prey. Itis contrary to his instinct to do so. The 
air seems to be his peculiar element, and the earth 
an uncongenial spot, and, moreover, full of pitfalls; 
it is, too, rendered doubly dangerous by being the 
abode of man. Of him the eagle has, in common 





Stand your ground, my boy!” 


with all wild animals, an insurmountable dread. 
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The World im Miniature. 


ON THE SHORE. 
“Going away,’ I think you said! 
With never a word for me; 
Going away! and I turn my head 
In vain, for the sun in the west is dead— 
All dead on the darkling sea. 


Why did he leave like this? God knows; 
Weary I think of his love; 

He left me a kiss and a new plucked rose, 

And I—for the fancy’s sake, I suppose— 
Gave him my violet glove. 


The ships sail over the sea, I know, 
Too far for a maiden's sight! 
The ships sail on, the strong winds blow, 
And some to the lands of the Orient go, 
And—some to the starless night! 


I look, and over the waves afar 
The white sails flicker and gleam, 
And the ship rides gayly over the bar; 
But the night is black, with never a star, 
And my heart is sad with its dream. 


Only the dim of the sea's far strapd, 
Only the dark I see; 
For he left me here by the trodden sand, 
With only a rose in my little hand, 
And never a word for me! 


A pious woman in great distress, told a poor lady 
to whom she applied for assistance that she could 
not wash dishes or go to market—for she had never 
done such a thing for herself— but she would be wil- 
ling to do the lady’s reading and praying for a ‘‘dol- 
lar a day and two good equare meals.” It is unnec- 
essary to say that her services were not required. 


A little girl, while at a party, left on the table half 
of an orange. On passing the house next morning, 
she thought of the orange, and feeling like finishing 
it, she entered the house and said to the lady: 
“ Mrs. , 1 left part of an orange here last night, 
and I called to get it. If you can’t find it, you 
needn’t trouble yourself about it, as a whole small 
orange will do just as well.” . 


It is said that a cup of coffee is a sure barometer, if 
you allow the sugar to drop to the bottom of a cup 
and watch the bubbles rise without disturbing the 
coffee. If the bubbles collect in the middle, the 
weather will be fine; if they adhere to the cup, form- 
ing a ring, it will be rainy; and if the bubbles sepa- 
rate without assuming any fixed position, changeable 
weather may be expected. 


Some years ago the Emperor of the French was as- 
tonished at the great space occupied by flour when 
packed in sacks inthe usual manner, and imagined 
that it might be compressed into a much smaller 
bulk, and be thus rendered easier of transport. He 
at once authorized some experiments to be made on 
the subject, which resulted in the flour being sub- 
mitted to powerful hydraulic pressure, and served to 
the various regiments in tin cases, not only occupy- 
ing @ very small bulk, but protecting the flour from 
the damp of the atmosphere, and so preventing it 
from becoming mouldy. 


Ata late meeting of the Presbytery, Brother W. 
said that early in his ministry, he and another 
brother were conducting a meeting in which there 
was much religious interest. An old man gave ex- 
pression to his joy by shouting, and continued it until 
it began to interrupt the services. Brother H—— 
said to Brother W——, ‘‘ Go stop that old man’s 
noise.” He went to him and spoke a few words, and 
the shouting man at once became quiet. Brother 
H—— asked Brother W——, “‘ What did you say to 
the old man that quieted him so promptly?” Brother 
W— replied, “ J asked him for a dollar for foreign 
missions.” 

The consumption of beer in Munich and through- 
out all Bavaria is something wonderful. It is em- 
phatically the national beverage, employing some- 
thing like six thousand establishments, which make 
over a hundred million gallons every year, and, 
though lightly taxed, the amount from this source 
paid into the treasury is more than one-half of the 
entire revenue of this prosperous kingdom. The 
banks of the Main produce good wines, but beer is 
the universal drink, given to the women, and to 
children from their earliest infancy almost, and 
drunkenness consequently is of rare occurrence. 


The laws of Japan, which are regarded as sacred 
in their origin, provide that the husband of a seduced 
wife shall have full power to slay the woman and her 
seducer; but he is forbidden to slay one of them and 
spare the other. ; 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Dexter, Rev. 8. Bell and Miss 
Mary E. Loud. 

By Rev. Mr. Patterson, Mr. Edward C. Hall and Miss 
Adeline James. 

By Rev. Mr. Means, Rev. D. A. Morehouse and Miss 

ddie Harmon. 

At South Boston, Mr. Freeland A. Doe and Miss Julia 
A. Fernald. 

At Lowell, Mr. Samuel Walcott and Miss Jennie Norris. 





Much im Wittle. 


The Duke of Cambridge is called a coward and a 
sloven. 

It seems that the Secretary of the Interior looks 
after Grant’s horses. 

Congressman Dawes don’t think much of the late 
lamented G. Washington. 

Parents in China decapitate their children to cure 
them of eating opium. It is an active remedy. 
Vanderbilt’s friends are going to present him with 
“American Girl,” at a cost of $52,000. 

The Czar of Russia is the champion quill-driver. 
One stroke of it touched 700,000 priests. 

The death of Rev. Mr. Hallock in the smoking-car 
is used as a warning against tobacco. 

Hip-Wo, Chy-Lung, Hip-Yik were on the Memphis 
hotel register. 

That old joke of “match” making at Sulphur 
Springs is again on its travels. 

A golden wedding—marrying a rich heiress. 
Advice to Mayor Jones—Go it while you can, for 
by-and-by you can’t. 

Elections will soon take place. 
ther outrages. ° 

The dome of St. Peter’s has been regilt for the 
Ecumenical. 

‘The Man with 76 wives” is a new French play; 
not a Mormon. 

“ Jack, your wife is not so pensive as she used to 
be.”? “No; she’s expensive.” 

In twenty-seven counties in Tennessee there are 
63,314 school children. 

Lopez is game to the last. He defies the Allies 
from his retreat in the Cordilleras. 

One hundred and fifty-three million Catholics will 
be represented at the Roman council. 

Our State government is afraid to enforce the pro- 
hibitory law except in Irish districts. 

Gilmore received over $40,000 tor his share in the 
Peace Festival. 

The Viceroy of Egypt went shopping in Paris and 
bought 50,000 rifles. 

A black justice of the peace ia in quod in Savannah 
for compounding a felony. 

The London Times says Napoleon is stronger than 
ever. 

Prussia has a new rifle which fires thirty shots a 
minute. 

Sugar lands South sell for from $5 to $75 per acre. 

In Great Britain toa population of 24,363 000 per- 
sons, there are 36 200 ministers of all denominations, 
and 34,700 churches and chapels. 

The Methodist Church of Tecumseh, Mich., has 
expelled a member fur betting on the presidential 
election. 

Fish are very abundant on the Newfoundland 
coast this season, and the fishermen are having ex- 
cellent luck. 

The Turkish General Vizier is preparing a compre- 
hensive and liberal scheme of popular education for 
the whole empire. 

There are luts of Southern belles at Toronto. 
a favorite resort for Southern people. 

Madame Singer, a daughter of Lablache, who was 
a singer himself, has just died, in her fortieth year. 

Canadians in unusually large numbers are coming 
through from Canada to Maine, to hire out during the 
haying season. 

Fifty-three women clerks have just been placed on 
duty as copyists in the Patent Office—salary $700 per 
annum. 


Look out for fur- 


It is 


AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
WOMEN OF NEW YORE, 


OR THE 
“ UNDER-WORLD”’ OF THE GREAT CITY. 
The most startling revelation of modern times. New 
York society unmasked. “ The Aristocracy.’’ ‘* Women 
of Pleasure,’ ** Married women,” and all classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Address at once, 
The New York Book Co., 145 Nassau St., New York. 
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PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 
MARE entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 
etc. ; tree from danger; a child can work them. 
with instructions for $1.00. 
Address 


Sent free 


WALTER HOLT, 
102 Nassau St., New York. 


O’KEEFE’S 


DARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE, 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 

. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for end three years, now offer it to the public 
as a Fine and Valuable acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. It forms very 
large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


32—6m. 


33—3m 














Denths. 


In this city, Mrs. Catharine W. Graves; Mrs. Frances 
B. Greenough, 51; Miss Abigail H. Gleason, 64; Mrs. 
Charlotte Pearson, 64. . 

At Medford, Mrs. Fanny Richardson, 80. 

At Wrentham, Mr. John A. Craig, 64. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Anna McCartney, 31. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Katie S. Poor, 27. 

At Watertown, Mrs. Eliza Templeton, 67. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Sarah A. Doten, 24. 





KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


ERMANENTLY CURED without. cost or trouble. 
Recipe, $1. Address 
W.T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 





27-ly. Waterford, New York. 
Agents! Read "This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 230 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 

M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3m. 
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IMPORTANT ‘TO INVALIDS. 


0S ALL SUFFERERS — 
From Pulmonary Diseases, Nervous Debility, Female 
Weaknesses, or Chronic Disorders of any na- 
ture, and all whose Vital Forces are de- 
pressed, rendering necessary a 
NERVOUS TONIC AND INVIGORATOR, 
are earnestly recommended to use 


WINCHESTER’S 


HY POPHOSPHITES, 


THE SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 


CONSUMPTION! 


Nervous and General Debility, Bronchitis. Asth- 
ma, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Wasting, Sorofula, 

Loss of Strength, Flesh and Appetite, Dys- 

—— and Indigestion, Impurities of 
he Blood emale Complaints, 
Chronie Diarrhoea, aladies 
of Children, etc., ete. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every city, town 
and village throughout the States and Canadas. Prices: 
S1 and SZ per bottle. Three large, or Six small, $5. 
Circulars, Information and Advice Free. 
J. WINCHESTER & Co., Proprietors, 
36 John Street, New York. 


Canada Coaxing! Cuba Jealous! 


The Monkey Married 
The Baboon’s Sister! 
UNCLE SAM AND THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER! 


And FORTY other sparkling COMIC PICTURES 
in the new [(Sept.] No. of 


“Yankee Notions,” 


The Great Monthly Comic Paper in the World! 
FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY. SEND IN ORDERS. 
The American News Company, 

GENERAL AGENTS. 121 Nassau St., N. Y. 
All Newstealers keep it 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED. 


Having obtained an extensive and wide-spread sale for 
our **CENTURY ” brand of Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco. 
we desire to announce that we shall not pack daily 3106 
in the small tin foil papers after this date, July Ist, 1869, 
its merits being so favorably recognized that this induce- 
ment is no longer necessary. To avoid misapprehension, 
however, we would add that we shall continue to pack 
orders for elegant Meerschaum Pipes in our ** YACHT 
CLUB” and ** EUREKA ” brandsof Smoking Tobacco. 

The ** YACHT CLUB” is devoid of Nicotine, and 
cannot injure the health, and is especially recommended 
to people of sedentary occupations or nervous constitu- 
tions. The trade are invited to send for circulars. 

P. LOR'ILLARD, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH 


SPOOL COTTON, 


EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 
WELL ADAPTED TO 


HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 


A.T. Stewart & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


T DR. HERO'S SCHOCL FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES are advantages to be found in no other school 

in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. 
circular to Dr. J. HERO, Westboro’, Mass. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


OR ZION’S HERALD to Jan. Ist, 1870. A first- 

class illustrated Religious Journal of 16 pages. 200 
Contributors; 5 Editors. The cheapest paperin the land, 
$2.50 a year in advance. Specimen copies free. E. D. 
WINSLOW, Publisher, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 




















Great Sun-Sun Chop. 





GENTS Wanted.—A new 
ang wonderful invention, 
winds up likeaclock, kills rats, 
gophers. squirrels, mice, etc., 
throws them away and sets it- 
pal «ag as - name indicates. = 
ne trap and terms to agents 
sent by express on receipt of = 
one dollar. Address LIGHTNING es 
TRAP Co., 95 Mercer Street, New Yo 
$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 
VINEGA How made from Cider, Wine, Molasses 
es or Sorghum in 10 hours, without using 


drugs. For terms, circulars, etc., address F. {. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


$9 A Day forall. Address A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 


Lt gt del oes that pays. For particulars, address 
M.S. SrENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 


for the low price of fi/teen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
Firty CENTS a year. 

*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 
ublishers upon receipt of $150, or seven copies for 
900; 13 copies, $1500. A specimen sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cenis. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
3m. Boston, Mass. 























Send for 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


have on hand and for sale, the followin 


We bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 


original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 





works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by ee eo for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tug Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P av. LAROooN, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIANnca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Txe Lost HeErr,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTHIA, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacktock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympiA,by Francis A. Durivage.—fne Licut-KEEgPER'S 
PR1zE,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPAnisn DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tak PIRATE SMUGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 


THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—PoP- 
LAR RKACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THE GirsEY BRIGAND, by 

r. J. H. Robinson:—THE CoUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THe CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by_ Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP,by ee Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Ha Harewood Leech.—ORPHA 8 Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KINnAn’s CURSE, wd Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FOREST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TukE OuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL td Sylvanus Cobb Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,D. Sy vanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone SIM, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,bY G.S Raymond.—THe OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD beh po Mrs. C, F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tne SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToucH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THEe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lientenant tin a RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatu.by Dr. J. H. Robinson, 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM I’ EV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1e}]PoTrTer, by Matthew S. 
inton.—SIR_RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE Visconti. by Austin C. Burdick.—Tuge Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.--THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.— WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION‘'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TnHe 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P_ Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNOWN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, A Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue Russian Guarbs- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—LiFfs FROM Death, 
by M. 'T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—TnHE LADY IMOGEN,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—tTH# TEX- 
AN BRAVO, by Dr. J. H. Robinscn.—Tae HiGHWAYMAN, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THk CouNTESss, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tng SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGH Capet, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
TYRE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GIPpsEY's REVENGE, by 
Edwin 8. Scudder. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is fssued each month, uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles; 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—TrHE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prizk, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—fuE Woop WITcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. l1.—THE YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DuCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 

No. 15.—F11Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No, 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KINe@’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No, 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 

No. 21.—THE ‘TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No, 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CoNQuEROR, by George L. Aiken. 

No, 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Mergaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No, 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE OILS, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BrR1GHT CLoub, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—V1ikOQUA, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. &. Prescott. 

No.42.—AN OCEAN WaIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43,—THE PEARLOF PaNnAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 44.—CAmILLeE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZuULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No.46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 

No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No.50.—THE MYSTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51.—CoORRINNE, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
0.53.—~MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

No. 56.—THE CrYSTAL DAGGER, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.—THE WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 

No. 60.—WHITE WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—RED Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 

No. 63.—A Lost Lire, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—Tuk ISLAND OF FATE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 

No. 65.—THE BRIDE OF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 66.—THE HeRO OF TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage, 

No. 67.—THE DWARF FIEND, = E. K. Darnell. 

No. 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell, 

No. 69.—IN PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 

No. 70.—TuEe Roman Banpit, by Charles G. Rosenberg. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsuERs, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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A SUMMER DAY, 


BY R. B. EDSON. 
wonnrennanaate 





Soft clouds, like sea-foam, idly drift, 
Soft airs go sighing by; 

A misty gold athwart the blue— 

A misty azure shimmering through 
A tender, drooping sky, 


A line of faintly-pencilled hill— 
A forest still and dark; 
Cool shadows underneath the trees— 
Damp mosses swaying in the breeze— 
The voice of meadow-lark. 


A river sleeping in its bed, 
Green-banked, and canopied: 

A line of willows—apple green, 

Frosted and flaked with silver sheen— 
A robin overhead. 


A scent of roses in the air— 
A brooklet’s murmurous note— 

A monotone of drowsy sound— 

Faint shadows creeping o'er the ground— 
Gay voices far remote. 





were. 
PEND 


Our Young Folks’ Department, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SUGAR-CANDY CITY. 





BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 





OW you stay here and 
play, Bobby, that’s a 
good boy,’ said Bobby’s 
big sister, Lizette, ‘* you 
make mamma’s head 
ache with your noise in 
the house, and if you go 
into the street you’ll be 
sure to go with bad boys.” 

They were in the gar- 
den where Lizette had 
been weeding in her flow- 
er beds, and Bobby was 
sitting under an apple 
tree whittling with a 
very small penknife that 
Uncle Will had given 
him. 

Bobby reflected for a 
moment, then, as Lizette 

was walking away he called out: 

“T say, Liz , unless you give me a lot more pepper- 
mints 1’ll go out into the streets!”’ 

‘I shan’t give you any more peppermints, but you 
must stay where you are,” replied Lizette. ‘ You 
have eaten enough peppermints; too much candy is a 
very bad thing.” 

“Too much candy!—there couldn’t be too much 
candy,” said Bobby indignantly. ‘1 wish the whole 
world was made of candy!’”’ But Lizette was out of 
hearing. 

Bobby sat and thought for a long time how happy 
he should be if the world were really all candy, and 
he could have as much as he wanted. 

All at once he was surprised to see a little old wo- 
man come hopping over the garden wall, behind the 
row of currnat bushes. A funny, little, shrivelled- 
up old woman, with a yellow skin, and hollow, sunk- 
en eyes. She camedirectly up to Bobby. 

* You are a good, sensible little boy!” she said, 
‘the only sensible person I have seen in all this mis- 
erable, foolish country! I happened to be passing by 
the garden wall just now, and I heard what your 
sister, silly creature! said to you, and what you said, 
and I resolved at once that you shouldn’t stay where 
you are 80 cruelly treated. Not to give you enough 
candy, indeed! My good little boy, you shall go home 
with me!” 

** Where do you live?” inquired Bobby. 

1 live in Sugar-candy City—the most beautiful, 
the only really beautiful place in the world!” 

Bobby opened his eyes very wide. That was a 
very nice name—Sugar-candy City. 

“It must be a good ways off,” said Bobby. 
never heard of it befure.” . 

**O it is not so far but that we can get there before 
sundown, if you are all ready,” answered the little 
old woman. 

Bobby rose and put his hand in hers, and said he 
was ready, without a moment’s hesitation. Would 
any sensible little boy have hesitated to go to a city 
with such a name as that? Not one with a tooth 
like Bobby’s, certainly. 

They walked down to the railroad station together, 
and took the cars. They rode a long, long ways; it 
seemed to Bobby almost to the end of the world, but 
yet it was not sunset when the conductor called out 
**Sugar-candy City!” and the old lady took Bobby 
by the hand and led him out of the cars. 

Bobby rubbed his eyes, and pinched himself to see 
if he were really Bobby. For what do you think? 
the pavement on which he walked was madeof great 
lozenges instead of bricks, and the houses on either 
side were built in the fashion of log houses with 
great sticks of candy instead of logs! the churches, 
too, were builtin the same way, and their steeples 








“ey 


gar plums. You may be sure it was a very pretty 
sight to see them sparkling in the sunshine, and 
Bobby’s eyes grew as large as saucers, and his mouth 
fairly watered. 





‘stout and chubby like Bobby, by any means. 





*Can’t you get some of them down?” he asked 
the old lady eagerly. 

“ Bless your heart, you poor little starved crea- 
ture! I can’t get those down—it wouldn’t do to tear 
the church to pieces, if I could, you know; but you 
shall have all you can possibly eat. Supper will be 
all ready when we get home.” 

Very soon the old lady stopped before one of the 
candy houses, and Bobby followed her in. Three 
or four little girls ran to meet her in the hall, but, O, 
such queer-looking little girls! their skins were yel- 
low and sickly-looking, and their eyes hollow and 
lustreless, like the little old lady’s. One of them 
had long hair curled in tight, stiff curls that made 
Bobby think in an instant of sticks of molasses can- 
dy, it was so exactly like it in color. There were 
two or three grown persons in the house, and they 
had all the same sickly look. The inside of the 
house was, like the outside, all candy, and the furni- 
ture—chairs, and tables, and sofas, were all made of 
candy, in the most beautifal colors imaginable. 

All the family expressed the greatest surprise 
and admiration on seeing Bobby. 

** Where in the world did you find him, aunty?” 
asked the girl with the molasses-candy hair, whom 
they called Bonbonetta, pinching Bobby’s cheeks to 
see how fat they were. 

“OI took a trip away off, almost out of the world, 
where the heathen and savages Jive—where I hope 
none of you will ever go, my dears—and I found this 
poor little boy begging for peppermints, and his bar- 
barous sister actually refused to give him any, aay- 
ing that too much candy was a very bad thing!” 

“0,” cried Bonbonetta, lifting her hands with a 
look of horror, ‘* what dreadful creatures those sav- 
ages are! I have heard that they have animals that 
they eat—frightful creatures all covered with hair, 
and they live in great, coarse, clumsy houses made of 
wood! Iam glad you brought the poor little fellow 
home with you. He is so pretty, he will be sucha 
nice playmate for Jvuja. How mean of your sister 
not to give you enough peppermints! and how for- 
tunate that we are going to have peppermints for 
supper!’ she said to Bobby. 

Another one of the girls, whom they called Cara- 
mella, now announced that supper was ready, and 
they all went into the dining room, much to Bobby’s 
joy for he was very hungry. 

The table was all spread, but what a queer-looking 
supper-table it was! There was nothing but candy 
upon it! On a large plate there was something that 
looked like mutton chp, and Bobby being very fond 
of it, was highly delighted, and much as he liked 
candy he was 4 little disappointed when he discov- 
ered that it was only candy made to look like mutton 
chop. Then there was a dish full of what Bobby 
was quite sure were eggs, but when he had one on 
his plate he found that it was only a ball of sugar, 
flavored with checkerberry, to be sure, and very 
nice, but Bobby was so faint that be began to long 
tor some more substantial food. Not that he did not 
tind it delightful to have as much candy as he want- 
ed, but eating so much and so many different kinds— 
chocolate cream drops, and peppermints, and great 
sticks of cream candy, and Il zenges of all flavors— 
he had begun to have a very uncomfortable feeling 
in his stomach, while his hunger was not in the least 
satistied. Butallthe family ate very heartily, and 
seemed to enjoy their supper very much. And they 
urged Bobby to eat, continually, and seemed sur- 
prised at the smaliness ot his appetite. 

‘*1I thought you said you were hungry,” said Bon- 
bonetta. . 

**So I am,” answered Bobby, ‘* but—” 

** But what?” inquired Bonbonetta, as Bobby hes- 
itated. 

‘“‘ But if you could give me a piece of bread and 
butter, or aslice of cold meat, I think I should like it 
better than so much candy,”’ said Bobby, embolden- 
ed by hunger. 

They all held up their hands in amazement, and 
Bonbonetta turned her little peaked nose up very 
high with contempt. 

‘1 don’t know what bread and butter is,” she said ; 
‘* but if you can’t tind enough to eat at our table I 
think you must be very dainty !’”’ 

They all looked so angry that Bobby felt rather 
alarmed, and was glad that the entrance of a boy 


just then attracted their attention. 


The boy was of about Bobby’s age, but he was not 
He 
had not a particle of colour in his cheeks, and his 
teeth wefe all gone, which made him look like a lit- 
tle old man. But, O, how much supper he atet 
Bobby looked at him in surprise, and wondered how 
his stomach felt when he had finished; for he had 
begun to realize that what Lizette said wasn’t very 
far from true. Too much candy twas a bad thing. 
Juju—the boy—did not take much notice of Bob- 
by; indeed after he had eaten his supper he seemed 


‘too stupid to take much notice of anything; and 


Bobby didn’t wonder, for he felt so faint and sick 
himself that he could hardly stand. 
The next morning when he awoke his very first 


| thought was of breakfast, for he wasn’t used to go- 
, ing without his supper, or, what was quite as bad, 
' eating a candy supper. 


But, alas! there was nothing but candy for break- 
fast, and Bobby began to think be should starve to 
death. And how sick he felt! He could not bear to 


' look at the candy. 
were studded thickly with all kinds and colors of su- | 


*O, 1am sick of sweet!” he cried, pushing his 
chair away from the breakfast table. “If I only 
had something awtu! sour!” 

And just then he happened to think that he had 


| picked up a green apple in the garden at home and 
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put it in his pocket. He put his hand into his pock- 
et, and there it was- a little, hard, sour, green apple; 
but Bobby took a great bite out of it as eagerly as he 
would once have done if it had been candy. 

“What is that? Is it nice?’ asked Bonbonetta, 
curiously. 

* Yes, delicious!”’ answered Bobby, and indeed it 
did taste so after 8») much sweet. ‘‘ Don’t you want 
to taste?” and he held it out to Bonbonetta. 

She took it and tasted it daintily, but the next in- 
stant she uttered a loud scream, and fell back sense- 
leas! 

**O, you wretch, you have killed our darling Bon- 
bonetta!’’ cried the little old lady who had brought 
him there, and they all crowded around poor Bon- 
b netta trying to bring her back to life. Butin vain! 
She had eaten nothing but sweet all her lite, and the 
sour apple juice, it seemed, had killed ber! 

Bobby. was so frightened that his hair began to 
stand up straight; the more so, as the screams of the 
family began to draw people into the house. It 
seemed to Bobby as if all the people who lived in 
Sugar-candy City came pouring into the house. 
And among them were two police officers, with can- 
dy badges on their coats, and great candy sticks in 
their hands. And they seized upon Bobby, at once, 
when they heard what he bad done, and dragged him 
away—to prison, Bobby thought they would carry 
him, but much worse than that was in store for him; 
he had yet to learn, more tully than he had, that 
everything in Sugar-candy City was not sweet! 

The officers dragged him away toa public square, 
crowds of people following. They tied him to a tall 
candy post; @ great candy cannon was planted in 
frontof him! And, while Bobby shook in every limb 
with terror, knowing that his last hour had come 
and that he should never see his home again, the 
cannon went off with an awful noise, a great candy 
ball came whizzing through the air, and struck him 
on the forehead and — 

Bobby woke up, with a great start, to find himself 
under the apple tree in the garden and to find that 
the cannon ball was only his brother Ben’s rubber 
ball that Ben had just thrown at his head. And it 
was alla dream! 

‘*Ho! I’d be ashamed to be sleeping in the day 
time, like a baby,” cried Ben, making his appear- 
ance over the garden wall. 

‘IT haven’t been asleep!” said Bobby, indignantly, 
sitting up and rubbing his eyes open. ‘“ I’ve been to 
Sugar-candy City.” 

“My!” said Ben. “I should think that might bea 
nice place. I would not have come back if 1 had 
been you.” 

‘I’m glad Iam back;” muttered Bobby, to him- 
self, bit he didn’t say anything more to Ben, because 
Ben always made fun of him. 

But he couldn’t feel quite sure yet that it was alla 
dream, eo he went and told Lizette about it. ‘ You 
ate too many peppermints,”’ said Lizette, when he 
had relate’ all his adventures to her, ‘‘and that 
made you have a bad dream.” 

Bobby concluded that Lizette was right, and I am 
happy to say that he was careful never to eat too 
many peppermints again; sohe never made a sec- 
ond trip to Sugar-candy City. 





IT WASN’T A CHICKEN. 


Certain circles are agog about a trick recently 
played upon a city official somewhat addicted to the 
use of intoxicating beverages. Once or twice he had 
pushed his excesses to the verge of mania; and being 
possessed of many excellent qualities, was generous, 
brilliant, and but for this single vice might reach any 
position he aspired to. His friends had exhausted 
every possible means to redeem him, unsuccessfully, 
and three or four of them, @ few evenings Since, con- 
cluded they would impress him with the idea that he 
had mania a potu. To accomplish this purpose, they 
got him into a room in which they had previously 
introduced a chicken. Conversing quietly for a few 
moments, his eyes finally rested on the rooster, 
perched on a desk, evidently somewhat excited in 
his unusual retreat. 

‘““ Why, halloo! how came that chicken in here?” 

*‘ What chicken?” inquired one of his friends, 

“ Why, there, on the desk.” 

**T see no chicken.” 

“Nor 1.” 

‘*Nor I,” repeated all the other friends. 

‘* Why, just look on the desk!” 

All of them looked, but professed to see nothing. 

* Why, you certainly are blind.” 

His companions by this time were looking very 
grave, and casting at each other suspicious glances. 

** Mania!’’ whispered one. 

‘* Yes, poor fellow, | was afraid it would come to 
that at last.” 

“ What are you talking about?” excitedly demand- 
ed the victim, the perspiration starting on his fore- 
head, and a singular pallor creeping into his face. 

** Poor tellow,’”’ murmured one. 

** We had better send for a physician,” said another. 

This was more than the man could endure, It 
would never do, he thought, to have it suspected he 
was afflicted with mania a potu. Summoning all his 
resolution, theretore, he barst out in a loud laugh 
saying: 

‘* Why, gentlemen, I was only jesting. 
any chicken, either. 
earnest?” 


I don’t see 
Did you think I was in 





An intrigue of the heart is the play of the world 
where the acts are the shortest, and the entire acts 
the longest. 





Humors of the Day. 


ON THE STAGE. 
The occasion was the benefit night of Mrs. Phillips, 
That lady was playing ‘‘ Jane Shore,” in Maturin’s 
tragedy of that name. The hdouse—and the Front 
street Theatre is a large one—was crowded. In the 
first tier, on one side, in a front tier of the box adjoin- 
ing the proscenium, was conspicuous the burly form 
of a sailor, with a large, red face. He was well known 
to many of the audience as Captain Hugg, the pros- 
perous owner and master of an Eastern Shore oyster 
schooner. He was watching the play with intense 
interest and feeling, as was manifest from the tears 
that coursed down his weather-beaten cheeks. He 
also frequently placed his right hand nervously upon 
his left breast; but whether this action had any con- 
nection with his sympathy for the heroine of the 
play, or was the result of prudent concern for the 
wallet ful! of Baltimore and O1io shinplasters he was 
known to carry in that region, the sequel will show. 
It is proper to state here that, although the date of 
these occurrences was long after the money panic of 
1837 (known as the “ shinplaster era ”) bad subsided, 
and the banks had fully resumed specie payments, 
yet the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, by 
some financial legerdemain, kept the community 
flooded with its one and two dollar bills, which were 
almost the only currency used in the smaller trade 
transactions of the city. 

The play had proceeded to the scene in the last act, 
where Shore’s beauteous wife—late the omnipotent 
mistress of Edward the Fourth, but now, by Gloster’s 
cruel edict, an outcast wanderer in the streets, with 
none to give her food or shelter—comes upon the 
stage, utters a heart-rending monologue, and falls, 
exhausted by starvation and fatigue, to the ground. 
As the accomplished actress proceeded in the melting 
relation of her woes, the audience were so rapt by 
her beauty and misfortunes that but few of them ob- 
served the demonstrations of Captain Hugg’s passion. 
That gallant son of Neptune rose slowly to his feet, 
convulsed with the throes of a mighty sympathy, 
and, with tearful eyes and bated breath, listened to 
Jane’s pitiful story. When, at length, she dropped 
to the ground, seemingly in the last extremity of 
exhausted nature, the captain’s compassion reached 
its climax. He sprang from the box to the stage, 
rushed to the actress, bent over her prostrate form, 
jerked from his pocket his capacious wallet, tore it 
open with trembling fingers, exposing to view its 
piled-up treasure, and exclaimed, in a voice choked 
with sobs and tremulous with unfeigned emotion: 

** Look up, Mistress Shore, look up! You shan’t 
starve while I’ve a Baltimore and Ohio Railread 
shinplaster in my pocket-book.” 

What followed beggars description. For a moment 
the vast audience remained hushed, as if from volun- 
tary admiration of the big-hearted sailor’s generosity 
and gallantry. Then, as the ludicrousness, of the 
scene seemed to flash suddenly upon them, there 
arose such a clamor of stamping feet, clapping hands, 
pounding of canes, shouts, roars, yells, shrieks and 
screams of laughter, as never before or since shook 
the walls of any theatre. 

In the midst of the uproar, Manager Wemyss made 
his appearance, politely explained to the captain that 
Mistress Shore’s wants would be duly administered 
to, and succeeded in leading him off the stage. 

Several ineffectual attempts were made to proceed 
with the tragedy; but the audience was too thorough- 
ly imbued with the mirth occasioned by the sailor’s 
illusion to settles down to anything serious. Each at- 
tempt of Mrs. Shore to regain their lost attention was 
only greeted with renewed convulsions of laughter 
and cries for Captain Hugg. The shrewd manager 
only succeeded in restoring a semblance of order by 
starting the orchestra in full blast and “‘ ringing” on 
the ballet, after which a roaring farce was tolerated. 





EAST INDIAN MOSQUITOBS. 

“And so you’re a going to the East Hinyies, my 
darlint Mrs. Marooney,” said an old Irish lady to the 
young wife of a soldier about to embark fur Masiras. 
“TI have been in them parts myself, and well doI 
remember the torment I went through night and 
day, wid the muscatoes. They have long suckers 
banging down from their heads, and they’ll draw the 
life blood out of ye, before ye can say peace.” 

This terrifying account lived in the memory of the 
young woman. The vessel made the Madras Roads; 
the decks were soon crowded; all hands were de- 
lighted at the sight of land, Mrs. Marooney among 
the rest; but her joy was of short duration, for on 
shore she perceived an elephant. Horror-struck at 
the sight, and in breathiess agitation, she approached 
the mate, exclaining, with uplifted bands, “ Holy 
Mother! is that a muscato?” 





ONE WAy TO MAKE BEEF TENDER.—In & cer- 
tain regimental mess in India, in which the bachelor 
dining members paid little attention to the disposi- 
tions of the cvok-room, an officer, by good or ill for- 
tune, conceived the desire to inspect the culinary 
arrangements of the kitchen. What did he behoki? 
Upon the centre of the floor a vast round of beef for 
that day’s dinner, and seated on the beef a little 
naked black boy, kicking his little heels in mid-air. 
Toe intruder was horrified, but not so the cook, who 
remarked, proudly: 

** My son, sar.”’ 

Then, with a grin, for he was a facetious Bobachee, 
the cook added: 





** He make beef nice and tender for gentlemans.” 
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